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nearly every high grade wheel. 








OTIVE could move at a high speed not only because it utilized 

the power of steam but also because a hard smooth 
track had been prepared for it. Pneumatic tires perform the same service for bicycles that the track did 
for the locomotive. They are tracks carried on the rims of the wheels. The more quickly the tires fit them- 
selves to the inequalities of the road and the less power they waste, the less is the effort required to propel 
the bicycle. A good tire must be pliable. The walls must bend easily and both fabric and rubber be soft yet 
strong. Tires made of poor materials cannot meet these requirements. Cheap cotton must be woven hard 
and itis surrounded by layers of rubber cheapened and hardened by the addition of mineral substances. 


H ART FORD TIRE 'S ave not low-priced tires. Both fabric and rubber are the best ob- 


tainable. This gives then: “ life,” and adds to their durability. They 
are worth the increased cost to the rider because they give better satisfaction. They can be obtained on 


Branches in Principal Cities. 


Catalogue Free. 


“H« HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. HARTFORD. CONN4 





36 Nassau Street, New York, 
March 28, 1899. 











The undersigned have 
formed a copartnership un- 
der the firm name of 


FISK ano 
ROBINSON 


for the transaction of a gen- 
eral banking and Stock Ex- 


change Commission business 


Harvey Edward Fisk 


George H. Robinson 
Member New York Stock Exchange 






























ColonIAL TRVST GMPANY. 


ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
‘ 222 BROADWAY NEW Y®RK. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 


Legal Depositary for Court and Trust Funds. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
_ Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
Subject to check, payable at sight or through 
the New York Clearing-House and on Certif- 
cates of Deposit. 
TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR RAILROAD 
AND OTHER MORTGAGES. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 


OFFICERS: 
TOW E RLOWER 
J AMES W. TAPPIN, Vice-Presidents. 


U L. JUDSON, Secretary. 
PHILIP 8S. BABCOCK., Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 


Henry 0. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Roswell P. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Palmer, m. T. Wardwell, 
Jobn E. Borne, Henry N. Whitney, 
Richard Delafield, Theo. W. Myers, 
Daniel O’Day, . C. Dessar, 


Percival Kiihne, 


Frank Curtiss, John 8. Dickerson, 
ernon H. Brown 


Vv 5 James W. Toe 
Seth M. Milliken, Geo. W. Quintard, 
W. Seward Webb. 
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A §TRIKING AND TIMELY NOVEL. 


e Mormon Prophet. 


By Ligfy Doveat, author of «The Mermaid,” “« The 
Ma#pnna of a Day,’’ and ‘‘ The Zeit-Geist.”’ 
Cl $1.50, : 


This %emarkable historical novel depicts the actual beginnings of 
Mormogism, the character of the first *‘ revelations’ and of those 
who actepted them, and the extraordinary experiences and per- 
secutions of the early members of the sect. erely as a story of 
strangé happenings and adventures this novel would enlist the in- 
terest ‘if readers, but it has also as really its chief reason tor being 
the great interest attaching to its portraiture of the eharacter of 
Josepl{ Smith, In these pages the peculiar temperament’ of the 
“* Proghet,”” the tounder of the sect, is placed before readers in a 
mann which will open to them an unknown chapter in our history. 
The aiithor has studied his character in the light given by modern 
psychlogical research, and the results will probably be accepted as 
a tru? interpretation of an extraordinary character. The story 
shoulibehae ermanion was at the outset, and traces the changes 
whickishowed themselves clearly at Nauvoo City. where polygamy, 
whic}§ was nowhere present in the original creed of the sect, is said 
to he ge had its origin. At the present time an intimate interest 
will @ felt in this vivid picture of the Mormon Prophet’s orig:n and 
care ‘i the steadfastness of his followers throughout ignominy and 
per, gard the strange modifications introduced in their beliefs in 
the r" of prosperity and material temptation, 


Pharos, the Egyptian. 


By Guy Booruey, author of ‘* Doctor Nikola,’’ ‘‘ The 
Lust of Hate,’’ ‘‘ A Bid for Fortune,’’ etc. No. 261, 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.60; paper, 50 cents, 


I12mo. 





a 


Mr, Boothby has proved himself a master of the art of story 
telling from the point of view of the reader who asks for a succes- 
son of stirring events, a suspicion of mystery, and an interest not 
cooly maintained but culminating Jt would be unfair to éxplain 
t 2 extraordinary character of “ Pharos,” or to do moté than 

iude to the series of strange adventures wherein he plays a lead- 

fd art. Itis enough to assure Mr, Boothby’s readers of delight- 
fu gig and an interest which this vivid romancer never permits 
te . 


Spai 

pain. 

By FRRDERICK A. OBER, author of ‘‘ Puerto Rico and 
Its Resources,’’ ‘‘Crusoe’s Island,’’ etc. History 
for Young Readers Series. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents, 
The leading events of Spain’s history, with special reterence to 

her American Colonies, the rise and fall of the empire, the causes 

and effects of the loss cf her colonial power from the earliest period 
to the close of the late war, are aes in a way to interest the 


young reader, and give him a clear view of the romantic career and 
inglorious decline of the Spanish empire, 


These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, ip 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The Macmillan Company. 


«‘ Clear, condensed, scholarly, judicious, 
. - + most helpful and satisfactory.” 
Prof. JAMES ORR, Edinburgh. 


Was one of the comments on Zhe Student's Life 
of jesus, which applies equality well to the 
STUDENT'S LIFE OF PAUL, by GEORGE 
HoLLEY GILBERT, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature and Interpretation, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Cloth, 8vo, price $1.25 net. 


The aim of the book is to present a biography of 
Paul apart from his teaching, and in a ‘‘ simple, 
scientific, accessible and useful form.”’ The 
book is a companion to the STUDENT’S 
LIFE .OF JESUS, by Prof. GzorGE H. GIL- 
BERT, Ph.D., D.D., which Zhe Chautauguan 
called ‘‘peculiarly suited to the needs of 
students.”’ 

Cloth, 8vo, price $1.25 net. 


The Macmillan Company. 
“Especially Natural History Books’ 
NEW SPRING BOOKS FOR 1899. 


THE RIGHT BIRD BOOK AT LAST. 


Field Key to the Land Birds. 


An entirely new and simple Key, with NINE 
PLATES showing all -our Land Birds in color. 
By EDWARD KNoséL, 16mo, cloth, net, $1.75. 


Grasses, Sedges and Rushes 
of the Northern United States, an illustrated guide'to 
all our native grasses, with 28 plates, .By EDWARD 
KNOBEL, 1amo, cloth, net, $1.00. 











In the Acadian Land. 


Nature Studies, A new book of essays on nature. 
By RoBerT R. MCLEOD. 16mo, cloth, net, 75 cts. 


S. F. DENTON’S NOTABLE BOOK, 


Moths and Butterflies of the United States, 
East of the Rocky Mountains. With many plain and 
perfect colored plates just as nature shows them. 
In 8 sections, octavo, Sixth section now ready. 


CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


4@- Full catalogue of publications to any address. 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher,. 
18 Arch Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Nelson’s 
New. Series. of 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


CONTAIN — 


New Helps. 350 I\lustrations. 

New Concordance. New Maps. 

THE HELPS are just what the Sunday Schoo! 
teacher wants. All new and delightfully 
written by the most eminent scholars, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 

“THE CONCORDANCE?” isthe most complete 
yet produced, combining complete con- 
cordance, subjects, Scripture proper names, 
etc., in one A-B-C list. A great achieve- 
ment and facility. 

12 MAPS, thoroughly up to date. All so com- 
pletely indexed you can find any subject, 
word, name or place in half a minute. 

All Styles and Prices. 
For example, Long Primer Type, Self Pronouncing Edition, 


bound in leather, overlapping covers, postpaid only $2.50. Ask 
your bookseller or send to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 


The American Kitchen Magazine. 


Send 50 cents to the Home Science Pub. Co., Boston, Mass., and 
eaege nine months’ (April-Dec. ’99) trial subscription, A sample 
ree. 


REPRESENT A PAPER ton cdtrmeicisurchoan 


Specimen and full particulars, 
etl The American Butlder., Chicage. 











MUSIC 
CHI LDREN | 


Character and Action Songs. 








50 


Dozen and Two Kindergarten Songs. _.35. 
Kindergarten Chimes. 

Little Songs for Little Singers. 
Motion Songs. 

Posies from a Child’s Garden of Noreen, 


Rounds, Carols aad Songs. 
Song Echoes from Child-Land. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones. 2.00 
Stories in Song. "05 
The Children’s Song Serial. 15 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Books of 


Music, antatas and Operettas for Children— 
Jor all occasions, 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


| 

| 
Subscription Price $1.50 a Year, Single | 
| Copies isc. A monthfy publication edited 
by Puitip Hare. The musical news of the 
world—reviews, criticisms and articles by, 
| 


1.00 





eminent musical writers. SIxTEEN-PAGE 
| SUPPLEMENT OF New Music by celebrated 

composers, with each number, Send for 
. premium lists, Agents wanted. 





MUSIC REVIEW. 
Published monthly. Subscription Price 25c. a 


Year. Send-ec.stamp for ple copy, 
ing two pieces of music. 


All Musical Publications. 





Send us your orders. 








BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 





EDUCATION. 





UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue. 
THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RELIGIOUS RE. 
VIVALIN ENGLAND IN THE 18th AND 19th CENTURIES. 
Eight Public Lectures on the Ely Foundation, 
By the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, D.D. 





IfI.—ENGLAND’s CONDITION AND THE EVANGELICAL PARTY. 
day, April a4 4.30 P.M. 
IV.—THE EVANGELICAL PARTY AND SOCIAL REFOR 
Wednesday, April i, 430 P.M. 








Instruction by mail, adapted to 
everyone. Original. Approved. 


STUDY Experienced and competent in- v* 


structors. Takes spare time only. 
Three courses: Preparatory, ] 
and College Law Course; yy 
also Business Law Course. W777 
Improve your condition and iy 

AT where. Nine years of success. 

Pull particulars free. 
HOME Sprague Correspondence School 

of Law, 65 Tel. Bldg. Detroit,Mich, 











piighen proterred.” Highest refercacen, For information adress 
c ren prefe est references. 
" d, Highest ret OSBY. 44 Pine Street, New York. , 





Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

65th year begins Sept. 13 ‘99. ‘Advanced 
courses for high- school graduates andothers 
not wishing full college course; also college 
preparatory and special Advantages in art 
and music. Gymnasium. outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds. 
ences. Beautifull 
ated 28 miles from 

For circular and views vaddrers the Presi- 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., 

Norton, Mass. 


Christian home influ- 
— healthfully situ- 





ASIA 


in colors and four times the size of an ordinary page of Zhe /ndependent. 


Single Copies, with Map of Asia, 5 Cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT, =~ - 


The Independent for May 4th, 1899, will be 
an Asia Number. This issue will . contain, in 
addition to a collection of articles on Asia by the 
foremost specialists in the world, an elaborate map 
especially prepared from the latest data, printed 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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and inspect the patent Grand 
it Form. Also for cash or on instaitments a large 
ent of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upesgnt ond. aes 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. , second- 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street. 


NRW voRK. 


AT A SACRIFICE. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. 


Powerful Chapel Organ, little used and in good order; cost $1,000. 
. Will sell for 344 cost, $250. Wm.J. HAMILTON, 12 W, 128th St., N.Y. 











A Physician said : 


“1 would as soon think 
of taking off the door- 
bell as of doing without 
- thetelephone sefvice.” 
Message Rates 


make the cost of telephone service in 
New York very mederate. 


Standard Equipment 


for all subscribers. The rate varies 
with the amount of ase. 


NEW YORK TELEPHORE Co. 
15 Dey St., 952 Broadway, 115 W. 38th St. 


Watches, (Diamonds, anc Fing dewelry. 


_ BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have.a fine and carefully selected stock 
of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold 
Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Attention is 
called to our several grades of TIME KEEPING 
WATCHES, all made especially for our house and 
bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


‘The Benedict,” 


Perfect Collar and 
Cuff Button, SIDE -VIEW:. 


i Gold, extra heavy Rolied Gold and Sterling 
ilver, ; 
The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT- 














“NOTE”! 
TON has the name ‘‘ BENEDICT” and date of 
patent stamped upon it! 

A set of four makes an acceptable present. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., N. Y. 











OBITUARY. 9 
Mrs. S. T. A. Bowen, 

Mrs. Sophronia Tennant Atwell Bo: who died March 
28th at the home of her caugher. . Wi H. Me rere 
No. 858 Carroll street, Brooklyn, N. Y. ter of 
the Rev Ben an : 
and was born: Conn.. on : came 
of Revolutionary stock on both sides, her father being the 
grandson of Benjamin Atwell, of New London, Conn., who 
was a member of Washington's body , and her mother 
a granddaughter of .the Rev. Gilbert Tennant, of Tennant, 
Freehold, N. J... Mrs. Bowen attended school in Woodstock, 
Conn.. and on June 14, 1886, was to Edward Eaton 
Bowenof thattown In 1851 Mr. and Mrs. Bowen came to 
Brooklyn, and lived for many years at No. 55 Willow street 
and early connected themselves with Plymouth Church. 
Mrs. Bowen was prominently identified with hospital work in 
New York and Fort Hamilton during the Civil War, was one 
of the managers of the Brooklyn tary Fair, and it was 
through her efforts that the stand of colors was obtained for 
the 14th Regiment. Attheclose ofthe warshe was one of 
the party which went to Charleston, S. C., on the “Oceanus” 
to be present at the raising of the flag over Fort Sumter, With 
Mrs. Anna C. Field, she was instrumental in starting the 
Woman’s Club. She wasa woman of brilliant intellectual 
attainments, and was conversant with the literature and pol- 
itics of both this and foreign countries, retaining her inter- 
est to withina few days of her death. Of her six children 
five are li —Dr. George Austin Bowen, of Woodstock, 
Conn.; Edw: Hancock Bowen, of New York: Mrs. Cor- 
nelius S. Van Wagoner. of Cleveland, Ohio ; Mrs. William H, 
Williams and Miss Agnes E. Bowen. Mr. Bowen died twelve 
years ago. Burial was in Woodstock, Conn. 

ceaene 
READING NOTICES. 
A Book About Golf. 

“Has Golf Come to Stay?” This isa question that we 
have frequently heard asked within the last two — A 
reference to the OFFICIAL GOLF GUIDE for 1899, dated 


and published by Josiah Newman, the publisher of ‘‘ GOLF,” 
150 Nassau St., makes it possible to answer in the affirmative 
with considerable reason for so doing. The book itself has 
an eminently solid appearance in its full Morocco bin 4 
but a reference to the 400 gilt-edged pages discloses the fact. 
that there are now nearly 600 ‘fully gi emer golf clubs in 
the country The wealth of superb illustrations of m- 
inent golfers and golf houses should be enough to the 
most skeptical of the substantial basis on which the support 
rests. Each club is carefully located, the membership and 
entrance fees stated, the record holders and officers given, 

ther with many interesting & the office. 
It-is.a book which should way ing room of 
every golf and social club, and will doubtless be seen orna- 
menting many drawing room tables, 


The Sohmer Piano. 


Vorkstor 
of the 
e call the 


this piano 
in another part of the paper 


Limber the Links 


Keepthe chain on your wheel in perfect condition with 
cyvc 
DIXON'S SXCLE 
GRAPHITES 


In five styles, stick and paste forms. The best lubri- 
cant for chains and sprockets. Sold by all dealers. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE O0., Jersey City, N. J. 








sore 03 Dr ISAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 





ESTERBROOK’S 





26 jJ0HNST..N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 
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Horrier’s 
Furniture 


No matter what your Furni- 
ture requirements, or whether 
for town or country, you can 
tely on getting the very best 
value at our establishment at 
whatever price you wish to pay. 
Largest choice is another impor- 
tant factor to be considered. 


Dining-Room Furniture in finishes of Antique, Belgian, 
Flemish and English. 


Bedrocm Furniture in all the various woods and finishes, 
including special lines for country homes. Brass 
Bedsteads in over 70 patterns from $15.00 upward. 
Enamelled Iron Bedsteads from $4.50 upward. 


Latest designs in Parlor Furniture. 


Couches, Settees, Easy Chairs, Rockers, Morris Chairs, 
Dressing Tables, Cheval Glasses, Writing Desks, 
&c., in unequalled assortments, and all prices, 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


FURNITURE MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


61, 63, 65 W. 23d St., New York 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 








The Gateway to Eu- 
ropeis H. Gaze & Sons 
Tourist Agency. 


Forty programmes now ready—say where you are 
poing. ndiyidualtrips. Escorted parties, Palestine, 

t, Rounfithe Word. Tourist Gazette, 100 pp. free. 
1138 Broadway, New York; 220 So. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago; 201 Washington Street, Boston; 14 So. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 1844. 





HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


A 68-page book (illustrated) describing Cathedral Route, 
Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts, will be 
mailed for three-cent stamp. Circulars describing Harwich 
Heok of Holland Royal Mail Route, only twin-screw 
steamship line from England to Continental Europe, free. 


GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND. 362 Broadway, N. Y. 


gery TOUR for small, select party of young ladies 
starting in May. Terms reasonable, References given and 
required, Address for further information P, O, Box 188, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
UROP startir g June 29, 69 days, 48 days or 41 days; English 
9 coaching, Holland, Germany, Austria, ltaly, Switz- 
erland, Paris. Experience fourteen years. Particulars of 
HONEYMAN’S PrivaTE Tours, Plainfield, N. J. 


EUROPE. 433A, SUMMER TOURS 


URS. 
NORWAY AND CENTRAL EUROPE. 
Small party conducted by Professor CAMILLE THURWANGER 
81 Pierce Building, Boston. 











Fora Delightful Trip Abroad 


Through England, France, Switzerland, Italy 

and Germany, for a party of from four to eight 

young ladies. Apply for particulars and refer- 
ences to Mrs. Lucy Pentecost Crowell, care Rev. 
Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D., Yonkers, N. Y- 


“The 4.00 P. M. Limited” 


BETWEEN 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant Coaches 
and Drawing-Room Cars, built by the Pullman 
Company expressly for this train. All the cars 
are vestibuled, and excel, in beauty of finish 
and comfort, any others in New England. 


DINING CAR ATTACHED BETWEEN BOSTON 
AND SPRINGFIELD. 


ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 





Through Express Trains between 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, HARTFORD AND 
BOSTON, VIA SPRINGFIELD LINE. 








oe 688 BROADWAY. 


"2723 SIXTH AVENUE. 





GARDEN CITY HOTEL 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Forty minutes from New York City or Brooklyn, 
via Long Island Railroad. A brick structure, with all 
modern improvements and conveniences. 


G e A N DAIRY: .4 


first-class. 


Special rates for families remain‘: g from Spring until 
the late Fall. Illustrated booklet, terms, &c., on appli- 


cation to 
F. C. SAFFORD, Manager. 








The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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Health b Right Living. : Sint 
| ae oie m PICTURESQUE 
TRUNK LINE 


OF AMERICA. 


eee | VESTIBULED 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire 
Proof Building in the world, used as a N S 
Health Institution. All forms of Hydro- . 
therapeutics, massage, rest cure, elec- 
tricity administered by skilled attendants. 

A staff of regular physicians of large ex- WITH SLEEPING AND DINING CARS 
perience ; accommodations and service of 
highest class. Superior cuisine directed Between NEW YORK and 


by Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking 


at Chautatqua. Do not fail to write for Buffalo, Niagara Falls,Cleveland, 


illustrated literature and terms if seeking 


health or rest. Address Cincinnati and Chicago. 


J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Secretary, 
All Trains Protected by 
Box 23. 


EUROPE - ae PB ; ak BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS. 
xcursions eave Pp I, 22; ay 

@ 20, a7: June 10, 24; July I, 5, at $oos 

> ane. POP CLARK. wit Broadway, New York. D. I, ROBERTS, Gen. Pass. Agt., New York, 


0OOOOOOOOOO ODO HOHOHOHOOHSHOHSHOHSHOHOHHHSHOHOHOHSHHSHSSHHSSHSHHSHHHHOHOHOSOOOE 
WDD 9999998999 DOO DOOD DOD COOH 


CALIFORNIA via Sunset Limited 


on palatial solid vestibuied train, the perfection of railway equipment, consists 
of Combination car, containing smoking parlor, barber shop, and bath-room. 

Ladies’ parlor and stateroom car, containing a large parlor, and seven staterooms, 
which may be occupied singly, or em suite. 

Two double drawing-room, ten-section sleeping-cars, and dining-car, in which 
meals are served a /a carte. 

Commencing December Ist, 1898, Sunset Limited will be operated between 
New Orleans and San Francisco, via Los Angeles, twice a week, leaving New Orleans 
Mondays and Thursdays, via the popular Sunset Route of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

No snow, no cold weather, no high altitudes, quick time, perfect roadbed, and 
luxurious equipment of the Sunset Limited, serve to make Sunset Route 
unexcelled asa WINTER ROUTE to CALIFORNIA 


NEW. ORLEANS TO LOS ANGELES, 58 HOURS. 
NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 75 HOURS. 
For descriptive literature, rates, and tickets, call on or address 
E, E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 9 State Street, Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A, G. T. M., 349 Broadway, New York. 


ODSO4AYDODNDID DDO DDOODO ODO ODO DOOD ODODH OOOOH OO!” 
SOHOHOHOHOHSHHOHHS SHOHOHHHHHHSHHOHHHHHGHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHSHHEOOSHOOEEECE 
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BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK: 
SHO" BABIES ARON EgE. 
NewYork Condensed Milk Co.~ NewYork. 


LIP - READIN G 


taught te persons totally or partially deaf. STAMMERING 
and other speech defects cured. 


DAVID GREENE. 144 West 44th St., New York. 
BROADWAY & 11TH ST. 


SILKS, 


15,000 yards, 24 inch, Printed Foulard Silks :—white de- 
signs on colored grounds—Castor, Beige, Violet, Old 
Rose,’ Delft, Gray, Heliotrope, Red, Brown, and Blue, ° 
90 Cts., $1.00, $1.25. 
10,000 yards, Colored Satin Duchesse—more than forty 
new shades, 
85 cts., $1.10, $1.25, $1.50. 
5,000 yards, 22-inch Colored Gros-Grain Silk—bright 
finish—twenty colors, 
$1.50 per yard; Value $2.00. 
IN§THEZBASEMENT. 
3,000 Waist patterns of Novelty Silks—about 4 yards 
each, per pattern, 
$1.90, $2 40, $2.60. 
Less than cost to manufacture. 
1,000 Skirt Lengths of Black Silk, 
75 cents per yard ;_Formerly $1.00. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th.St., 
New York. 





























Pears 


To keep the skin clean is 
to. wash the excretions from 
it off; the skin takes care 
of itself inside, if not blocked | 
outside. 

To wash it often and clean 
without doing any sort of 
violence to it, requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no 
free alkali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that clears 
but not excoriates. 


All sorts of, stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it, 





Registered Trade Mark, 


Fancy 
White Cottons. 


Our stock of white cotton fabrics for Summer Gowns 
was never so large or so varied. With the rather strong © 
tints that prevail in colored Washable Dress Fabrics, 
these dainty white cottons form a pleasing contrast. 

. Many new and beautiful designs in woven stripes, 
dots and arabesque patterns, as well as the new plisse or 
tucked fabric, in bayadere stripes. 

28 inches wide ; 25 to 75 cents per yard, 


‘*THE LINEN STORE.”’ 
James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 
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Survey of the World. 


Commissary-General Eagan 

The Army’s testified again before the Army 
Beef. Beef Court of Inquiry last 
week and admitted that the provision for a 
limit of only twenty-four hours in the con- 
tract for fresh beef (which he had originally 
ealled a “clerical error,” saying he had no 
“knowledge of it), had really been inserted by 
himself. He had forgotten it. General 
Eagan said that Armour & Co. had sub- 
mitted one bid for: supplying “* processed ” 
beef, but it was not accepted. Lieutenant 
Gampfer, regimental Commissary at the Lake- 
land Camp, said that when he complained 
of green spots on the refrigerated beef an 
agent of Armour & Co, explained that they 
were due to the application of chemicals 
used to preserve the meat, which could not 
be kept in good condition in any other way 
for the time required by the contract. Cap- 
tain Pomeroy, . Assistant Commissary in 
Porto Rico, said that he was told by Colonel 
Smith, Chief Commissary, that the beef 
“was guaranteed to keep 72 hours on shore 
because of a process for preserving it.” In- 
teresting and important testimony was given 
by Gen. J. Hale Sypher, formerly a Repub- 
lican member of Congress, and George H. 
Giddings, of Texas, who had represented the 
ewners of beef cattle in the South. General 
Eagan had testified that he had had no con- 
ferences about the contracts with Secretary 
Alger, who “ gave him a free hand.” He had 
received no instructions or suggestions from 
him, and from the first had preferred re- 
frigerated beef. Giddings testified that in 
June Eagan had told him that he preferred 
beef on the hoof and had very little confi- 
dence fn refrigerated beef. On July 1st, 
however, Eagan informed him that Secretary 


Alger had sent for him the night before and 
said they had better give the refrigerated 
beef a trial. He still thought beef on the 
hoof was to. be preferred, but the Secretary’s 
“wish amounted to an order.” Swift & Co. 
had, he said, a preservative process by which 
they asserted that they could keep the beef 
72 hours after it was taken from the refriger- 
ator, and “ he’d got to believe it,” but if the 
supply was not satisfactory he should annul 
the contract because he would not “let the | 
soldiers be poisoned.” General Sypher con- 
firmed this testimony in part, saying that 
Eagan originally preferred beef on the hoof, 
but afterward had told him that he must 
give the refrigerated beef ‘a trial,’ adding 
something about ‘ political pressure” and 
his conference with Secretary Alger. The 
evidence as to the bad quality of the canned 
roast beef was cumulative, and among those 
who gave it were Chief Surgeons Greenleaf 
and Pope. Eagan expressed the opinion that 
the complaints about this beef were largely . 
due to “the ignorance and prejudice of the 
soldiers.” Secretary Alger testified before | 
the President’s Commissjon tnat he had re- 
ceived no complaints from officers or others 
concerning the canned roast beef. It is now 
shown that Colonel Roosevelt in a report ad- 
dressed to him on September 10th, did com: 
plain earnestly, saying that “the canned 
roast beef,was worse than a failure,” and 
that the men could not eat it. 





The investigation at Harris- 

burg concerning attempts to 

bribe legislators in the inter- 

est of Senator Quay has brought out much 

testimony which ought to serve as a basis for 

prosecutions in the courts. Representative 
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Quay and 
Addicks. 
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Brown told the committee that ex-Congress- 
man Kulp had offered to pay him $300 if he 
would stay away from the first joint session 
for the election of a Senator, and had said 
that if he would attend and vote for Quay he 
could have almost any sum he might name. 
Representative Kendall testified that a man 
whose name he withheld had told him he 
could have $5,000 if he would vote for Quay. 
A chief clerkship in the Mint or Philadelphia 
Custom House was offered as a bribe to Rep- 
resentative Laubach by a _ Philadelphian 
named Jones. The offer to Representative 
Wilson was $5,000, of which $500 was to be 
paid at once. He refused to disclose the 
tempter’s name. Representative Norton tes- 
tified that Robert Evans offered him $1,000 
for a vote in favor of the McCarrell Jury 
bill. Representative Mackey’s. testimony 
almost touched Governor Stone. He had 
asked the Governor to appoint his friend 
Northrup to the office of Dairy Commis- 
sioner, and had “ received very little satisfac- 
tion.” Afterward, when the fate of the Mc- 
Carrell Jury bill was about to be decided he 
was asked to go to his room, and was told 
there in the presence of two witnesses that 
the Attorney-General had received word 
from Frank Willing Leach that the office 
would be given to his friend by the Governor 
if he would vote for the bill. This he declined 
to do. In Delaware, Mark L. Davis, one of 
the Republicans who voted for Addicks, has 
been arrested on the charge that he at- 
tempted to bribe Representative Lattomus, 
a Republican} telling him that a mortgage 
of $5,000 on his house would be paid if he 
would vote for the gas speculator. The Dem- 
ocratic State Committee has denounced by 
resolution the three Democratic members of 
the Legislature who voted for Addicks at the 
end of the balloting, calling upon them to re- 
sign, saying it “is general opinion that they 
were corruptly influenced.” 





An investigation of the Police 
Department in New York, and 
of the government of the city 
generally, is to be made by a special commit- 
tee of seven members of the Assembly, with 
Mr. Robert Mazet acting as chairman. This 
may recallthe memorableinquiry made by the 
Lexow committee. The preamble ofthe resolu- 
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Committee. 
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tion under which the Mazet committee. was. 
appointed says that it is ‘‘ currently reported 
and generally believed,’ that funds have 
been raised by levy upon policemen, to. be 
used in corruptly influencing legislation; that 
there is a “lax enforcement of the laws” in 
the city; that corrupt and tyrannical methods. 
have been used in enforcing them; and that 
the city’s public funds are being wasted in 
extravagant increases. of official salaries ané 
other ways. It is reported from Albany 
that a fund of $120,000 was raised from 
members of the police force and the keepers. 
of vicious resorts, to be used. in preventing 
the passage of certain bills, among them the 
bill abolishing the bi-partisan Board of Po- 
lice Commissioners, and substituting for it a 
single Commissioner, On the other hand it 
is said by the opponents of Senator Platt 
that he has undertaken by this investigation - 
to discipline and subdue certain Republican 
Senators who have thus far prevented the 


passage of the last-named bill by voting 


against their party and the organization. 
The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, who was promi- 
nently connected with the Lexow investiga- 
tion, now says that he does not regard this 
one with favor, because in his opinion it has 
been undertaken for political purposes, and 
also because the city should “ work out its 
own salvation.” He thinks that the condition 
of the city is even worse now than it was be- 
fore the Lexow inquiry, but remarks that. 


‘the situation is the result of the action of 


100,000 Republicans who, under the guidance 
of Senator Platt, became the auxiliaries of 
Tammany at the last city election. 





The Rapid Transit Commission: 
of New York was informed on 
the 27th ult. by a group of six 
capitalists interested in the Metropolitan. 
Street Railway Company that they were 
ready to form a Tunnel Company and make. 
an underground railroad on the Commis- 
sion’s plans, the chief conditions being that 
the railroad shall be operated in connection 
with the surface system of the Metropolitan 
Company, and be leased to that company in. 
perpetuity for a rental to the Tunnel Com- 
pany of 5 per cent. on the cost of censtruc- 
tion and equipment; that the fare shall be 5. 
cents on local trains, with 3 cents for a 


A Tunnel 
Railroad. 
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transfer to surface roads, and 10 cents on 
express trains, with free transfers to surface 
linesor local tunnel trains; that the Tunnel 


Company shall have the use of the side gal- - 


leries, and other spaces in the tunnel not re- 
quired for the railroad, for any wires, tubes 
or conductors authorized by law, and receive 
rent for the same; that the first section, from 
the Battery to the upper end of the island, 
shall be built in three years, and the remain- 
der in two years after the first section shall 
have earned enough to pay the rental of 5 
per cent.; and that the entire compensation 
to the city shall be 5 per cent. annually of 
the gross receipts, this to be reduced when- 
ever the payment of the full amount would 
not leave enough for the Tunnel Company’s 
rent charge. The Commission has applied 
to the Legislature for legislation which will 
authorize it to entertain this proposition and 
accept or reject it. While it is seen that 
these capitalists are able to offer exceptional 
facilities for the collection and distribution 
of passengers, because they control the Met- 
ropolitan Company, which has 240 miles of 
surface roads, tle leaders and members of 
labor organizations and many other citizens 
object to the leasing of the franchise jn per- 
petuity, the grant of subway privileges with- 
out compensation, and the price of tickets on 
express trains. One of those who object is 
Controller Coler, ex-officio a member of the 
Commission, who remarks that the com- 
pany, by its tunnel conduits or subways, 
would almost monopolize certain important 
public utilities, such as the distribution of 
heat, power and light, the telephone and the 
telegraph, and that this subway privilege 
would be worth more than the railroad fran- 
chise. He asserts that the restrictions im- 
posed by the constitutional debt limit will 
soon be remoyed, so that the city will be 
able to spend its own money for a tunnel. 





Secretary Alger arrived at 
Havana on the 26th ult., on 
the transport “Ingalls,” 
which lost her way on the voyage from Key 
West, going to Matanzas at first, and then 
returning to Havana seven hours after the 
time set for the Secretary’s reception. He 
went to Matanzas on the 29th, and afterward 
visited Cienfuegos and Santiago. In Havana 


The Situation 
in Cuba. 
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he had a conference with General Gomez, 
whom he describes as “a wise patriot.” The 
$3,000,000 given by our Government has not: 
been distributed because the Cuban Assem- 
bly declines to surrender the official list of 
the insurgent soldiers. Therefore the old 
general is disgusted. He remarked on the 
29th that he was inclined to send back the 
money and was ready to return to his home 
in San Domingo. The two delegates sent 
by the Assembly to Washington have been 
received informally by Secretary Hay, be- 
fore whom they argued that $3,000,000 was: 
not enough, that at least $10,000,000 ~ was. 
needed, and that our Government should as- 
sist the Assembly in raising $7,000,000. They 
were told that nothing would be added to the 
$3,000,000, and that our Government would 
not approve any project for procuring 
$7,000,000 more. General Brooke has pre- 
pared two decrees which were laid before 
the Secretary while he was in Havana. The 
first abolishes the Spanish system of taxa- 
tion and substitutes a plan which bears light- 
ly upon Cubans who have suffered great 
losses by reason of the war. The second de- 
fers the foreclosure of mortgages for one 
year in respect to certain kinds of property, 
and for a period of from one to three years in: 
the rural districts, according to the condition: 
of the debtors, payment thereafter to be made 
in six annual instalments where the sum ex- 
ceeds $5,000, and in three instalments where: 
the debt is smaller. Captain-General Blanco’s: 
decree prevented foreclosure until April 1 of 
the present year. It has been extended by 
General Brooke until April 30, before which 
date the new decree will be promulgated. 
The President has abolished the old registry 
fees for the documenting of foreign vessels, 
so that Cubans can build up a merchant ma~ 
rine by buying ships in the cheapest market 
without restriction. 





United States Minister 

Chile-Argentina Buchanan has just ren- 
Dispute. dered his award on the 
Puna de Atacama dispute, which was one of 
the factors a few months ago that nearly 
brought Chile and Argentina to war. The 
territory was ceded by Bolivia to Argentina 
when the former country was at war with 
Chile, but Chile had provisionally occupied 
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it as a guaranty that Bolivia would fulfil 
the peace treaty. Chile just now wanted 
to divide the territory in half, and Argentina 
wanted the whole of it. Mr. Buchanan 
makes a compromise and: gives Chile one-fifth 
of the territory, or about 800 leagues. The 
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ly, but. they were finally driven back and 
then withdrew rapidly into the jungle. Al- 
ready Aguinaldo had—to use the expression 
of an officer—“ pitched his capital into the 
swamp at San Fernando,” and when the 
troops entered the city it was already in 
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Chileans are not satisfied, but they seem to 
realize they must make the best of it. The 
Andine boundary question will soon be sub- 
mitted to Great Britain for arbitration. 





Malolos was occupied by the 
American troops on March 31st. 
General McArthur met strong 
opposition, the insurgents fighting desperate- 


Malolos 
‘Captured. 





flames. They quickly subdued these and 
saved more than in many other places. From 
Malinta the advance had been very much as 
the week before. One town after another 
was approached by the Americans, there 
was a sharp fight in the trenches, and the 
Filipinos fled incontinently. The losses were 
very small, one man only being killed in the 
capture of Malolos, altho about twenty were 
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wounded. At present the troops are resting, 
and just what course will be taken is not yet 
definitely settled. From General Otis’s dis- 
patches it appears probable that there will 
’ be an advance, probably to Kalumpit, on the 
line of the railway, and perhaps to San Fer- 
nando. Beyond that there is little possibility 
of pressing the American lines. The region 
between that and the end of the railway at 
Dagupan is low, swampy, rice land with no 
villages of any size or importance. It is 
stated that probably the American lines will 
be drawn to take in the larger places and 
that there will be no further aggressive ac- 
tion during the rainy season. South of Ma- 
nila the troops are meeting with some em- 
barrassment, but there is no severe fighting. 
There are many indications that Aguinaldo’s 
army is breaking up. Two members of the 
Malolos Legislature came within the Ameri- 
can lines and announced that 2,000 soldiers 
would be glad to desert but were kept under 
arms by their officers. The villagers who 
fled before the American advance are rapid- 
ly returning to their homes, and it is hoped 
that a policy of stern authority for keeping 
the peace but otherwise of manifesting con- 
sideration for the people will have the effect 
to counteract Aguinaldo’s proclamations. 





The Peace Conference arrange- 
ments are progressing, altho 
there is still some difficulty as 
to preliminary details. It is not. yet definite- 
ly decided whether it is to be Russia or the 
Netherlands that is to distribute the invita- 
tions. The list of Powers to be invited in- 
cludes, outside of Europe, only the United 
States, China, Japan, Persia and Siam. A 
question arose with regard to Bulgaria, but 
‘Turkey raised such opposition that finally it 
was decided to invite only Powers which 
conduct their own foreign policy. In Russia 
there does not seem to be the most enthusi- 
astic belief in the success of the conference. 
This’ secured expression through the St. 
Petersburg Viedomosti in the form of an ad- 
dress, full of praise indeed for the purpose 
of the Czar, but claiming that it is entirely 
impracticable, and implying that Russia will 
soon be compelled to take up arms for the 
defense of her territory. The immediate ef- 
fect of this was a temporary suppression of 
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the newspaper, the Czar evidently being de- 
termined that no one in his domain shall ad- 
mit the possibility of failure. There is a re- 
port that the sending out of the invitations 
has been delayed by the Vatican question, 
but so far the efforts of the Papal Nuncio at 
The Hague seem to have accomplished noth- 
ing. It is announced that coincident with 
the Peace Conference there will be an in- 
ternational Anarchist Conference at The 
Hague, and also a meeting of Free Socialists. 





As further details come in as to 
Russia and the delegation from Finland to 
Finland. petition the Czar in regard to 
his manifesto the more significant it appears. 
There were500 delegates and the petition they 
carried bore 563,000 signatures out of a popu- 
lation of two and a half million, all gathered 
within a fortnight. So bulky was the docu- 
ment that the customs authorities did not 
wish to let it pass free of duty, and a cart 
was employed to take it from the railway 
station. On arrival at St. Petersburg they 
were not interfered with by the Russian 
police, but for some unexplained reason were 
not allowed a service in the Finnish Church. 
When it came to securing an audience, how- 
ever, it appeared that they had left Finland 
without securing the essential permit from 
the Governor-General, therefore they were 
informed that the Czar declined to receive 
their petition, altho he requested the official 
to say that he was not offended with them. 
They were to return home, say whatever 
they had to say to the governors of the dis- 
tricts, who would then forward it to the Gov- 
ernor-General at Helsingfors and he, if he 
thought best, would transmit the appeal in 
the proper way to the Czar. In view of the 
situation there have been formed in this 
country and Canada special committees of 
Finlanders who will strive to regain for their 
people in. the mother country the rights 
which they enjoyed before this decree. 





For some time there have been 

Turkey and indications of disturbance in 
Bulgaria. the Balkan Peninsula. Of late 
these have been taking the form of protests 
on the part of the Bulgarian and Servian 
Governments against outrages committed by 
the Turkish troops,which the Sultan has been 
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massing in Macedonia in numbers entirely 
out of proportion to the necessity for preserv- 
ing order. The charges made of encourage- 
ment of Macedonian incendiaries by Bul- 
garia have not been substantiated, but those 
of Turkish excesses seem to be well authen- 
ticated. On April 2d there was a serious col- 
lision between the Turkish and Bulgarian 
troops at a place between Yambol and Ad- 
rianople, on the border line of Eastern R(- 
melia. According to the story from Sophia, 
the Turks attacked a Bulgarian outpost, bu: 
were driven back by the Bulgarian troops, 
supported by armed villagers, both sides los- 
ing in killed and wounded. According to the 
latest advices this was rapidly developing 
into serious conflict. The place, Kizil 
Agatch, is a railroad station and would be 
an important point in case of an advance by 
the Turks into Bulgarian territory. 





The contest in Samoa has come to 
a crisis. On the arrival of the 
“ Philadelphia,” under the command of Ad- 
miral Kautz, a conference of the various 
Consuls and naval officers was called to con- 
sider the course of Mataafa and his chiefs, 
who were constantly making trouble. It was 
decided to dismiss the Mataafa government, 
and a proclamation issued by Admiral Kautz 
called upon him and his chiefs to return to 
their homes. He immediately evacuated the 
suburb that he had made his headquarters 
and went into the interior. At the same 
time, however, the German Consul at Apia, 
Herr Rose, issued a proclamation, supple- 
menting one he had previously issued, up- 
holding the Mataafa government. Encour- 
aged by this that party assembled in large 
force and came toward Apia, surrounding 
the town. Meanwhile the British cruiser had 
brought back to the island the Malietoa sup- 
porters, who had been sent as prisoners to 
the different islands by the provisional gov- 
ernment, and landed them. The Mataafans 
barricaded the roads within the municipality 
and seized a number of British houses. An 
ultimatum sent to them ordering them to 
evacuate and threatening them with bom- 
bardment was ignored and they began to at- 
tack in the direction of the United States 
and British consulates. The ‘‘ Philadelphia ” 
and the two English ships immediately 
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opened fire upon the distant villages occu- 
pied by the rebels and a number were set on 
fire. Meanwhile the Germans went on board 
the German cruiser, which remained inac- 
tive. During the night a hot attack was 
made upon the town, resulting in the killing 
of several British sailors and an American 
sentry. The Americans and British joined 
most cordially, but both manifest a very bit- 
ter feeling against the Germans. There was 
fear lest this should endanger the negotiations 
between the three governments. That, how- 
ever, has not proved to be the result, and a 
proposition by Germany for a high commis- 
sion to consist of one representative from 
each of the three Powers to investigate the 
matter and report a plan has been accepted. 
It is understood that in case of disagreement 
an umpire will be appointed, probably King 
Oscar of Sweden. The general tone of the 
press in each country is moderate. Some of 
the German papers abuse the government for 
what they consider undue yielding to Ameri- 
can and especially British interests, but in 
the main there appears to be no disposition 
to support the extreme action of the Consul. 





The demands on China continue. 
England and Italy are reported to 
have made an agreement by which England 
supports the demand for the cession of San 
Mun Bay, and will call for occupation by 
April 25th. England also asks for an exten- 
At the 
same time it is announced that the Tsung- 
li-Yamen will give no more concessions of 
Chinese territory, and one of the newly 
opened ports is kept practically closed by the 
reservation of the whole shore front for a 
Chinese mining company. In the German 
concession at Shantung there has been some 
fighting. There has been considerable dis- 
turbance in the province, due, it is said, to the 
distress occasioned by the Yellow River 
floods, and a German missionary has been 
imprisoned. A smal) body of troops was also 
attacked by the Chinese, and reinforcements 
have been landed from the German warships. 
It is stated that the Germans have decided 
to occupy the cities of Si-Chau and I-Chau 
until China is able to guarantee order. As 
that is practically an impossibility it is 
virtually an announcement of occupation, 


China 





The Republican Party 


and the Money Power. 


By Hazen M. Pingree, 


GovERNOoR OF MICHIGAN, 


In THE INDEPENDENT’s letter inviting me 
to contribute to its columns, the following 
sentence from my recent address at Toledo, 
Qhio, is quoted: 

“T have no hesitation in saying that the 
leadership of the Republican party is now 
within the control of the bondholders.” This 
Sentence should be read with the context. 
{mmediately following the above were these 
sentences: 

“This does not mean that the Republican 
party is the party of the monopolists, by any 
means. It simply means that the course of 
the party is dictated too much by commer- 
cial greed. 

“Men like: your Ohio boss, who rules from 
Cleveland, have wielded a sceptre which 
does not belong to the Republican party. It 
is foreign to its history and to its principles. 
I hope you will tear that sceptre from his 
grasp and dash it to pieces here in Toledo 
to-morrow. ? 

“Trusts, corporations and money must not 
rule our party. It was created as a party of 
the entire people. It was such in Lincoln’s 
time. But it is slipping away from its orig- 
inal principles. Its leadership is largely in 
the hands of corporate wealth. 

“T do not condemn corporations and rich 
men, but I would keep them within their 
wroper sphere. The Republican party is not 
“their property, to use as they see fit. 

“Money getting is not the sole aim in life. 
It should not be the principal object. It is 
not safe to intrust the Government of the 
country to the influence of Wall Street. This 
is a common statement, I know. But it has 
.& serious meaning. 

“T do not say these things to excite a pop- 
ular clamor against wealth. The owners of 
large amounts of property are entitled to 
their possessions, most of them. The laws 
-of the land protect them and rightly, too. 

“ But I do say that they have no right to 
‘rule politics. It is an illegal use of their 
‘wealth. They ought not to be permitted to 


guide the Republican party to make it a 
party of commercial greed. 

“The majority of the party is not with 
them. It is the duty of the party to send 
them to the rear. It will do so unless they 
do something for American humanity and 
quit using the Government for selfish com- 
mercial purposes. 


“Talk like this will be met with cries of 
‘treason to the party’ from the bond hold- 
ers who now lead the party, and from their 
agents and their subsidized press. 

“I care nothing for that. The great ma- 
jority of Republicans, the farmers, artisans, 
mechanics, clerks, business men and men of 
brains and common sense, indorse such senti- 
ments. They are the voters. They are the 
ones who are suffering from the evil effects 
of these great combines and monopolies.” 

In an address delivered by me at the ban- 
quet of the Michigan Club, of Detroit, on 
February 22d last, I spoke as follows: 

“The Republican party was formed to make 
men free and equal. Its votes came from the 
farmer and his sons; from the villages and 
the country districts of the various States. 
They did not come from the overcrowded por- 
tions of our great cities, where the voters were 
controlled by bosses. ~ Republican majorities 
came from the States that afterward furnished 
patriotic soldiers. So long as the great ques- 
tions growing out of the Civil War remained 
unsettled the Republican party was controljled 
by men chosen to represent the people. 

“ But in time these questions disappeared and 
other questions demanded attention. Problems 
of trade and finance, and questions of adminis- 
tration came up. Meantime wealth increased 
and capital and labor drifted into conflict. 
Gradually the men of wealth dropped into the 
Republican party. Corporations found their in- 
terests well cared for by the men who were 
chosen to the legislative bodies as Republicans. 

“Now this, has been going on so long and so 
steadily that it has become notorious. Old Re- 
publicans have been held in line because they 
could do nothing else. Some leaders of the 
Democratic party have. made: it almost impos- 
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sible by their acts for prudent and thoughtful 
business men to join it. 

“ All the men, who had schemes, and all the 
corporations who wanted privileges joined the 
Republican party, expecting that party to bear 
their burdens and to serve them. This has been 
going on for years, but it cannot last forever, 
gentlemen. 

“I deem it a valuable service to the party to 
speak a word of warning at this time. For it 
is time that corporations, combines, trusts and 
multi-millionaires were requested to leave the 
front seats, at least, and let the men who can 
speak for the great body of voters, the men who 
believe in the Republicanism of Abraham Lin- 
coln, have room and part in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs. I do not even suggest that men be 


ignored and humiliated simply because they are _ 


rich, but the legislative and executive offices of 
this nation cannot much longer be filled with 
men whose claims are based solely upon their 
devotion to corporate interests. 

“The chief point I wish to make at this time 
is that the rank and file will not stay with the 
Republican party unless we choose our leaders, 
hereafter, without consulting those who control 
the corporations, trusts and combines of the 
country, their attorneys, agents and servants. 
Our leaders must be men who are proof against 
all corrupting influences and the temptations 
which come with political ambition. When the 
Republican party returns to the leadership of 
such men, I will have no fear for its future.” 

I have thought that perhaps the persistent 
ignoring, by most of the leaders of the Re- 
publican party, of the very serious problems 
created by the organization of trusts—which 
have multiplied to an almost fearful extent 
during the past twelve months—was due to 
the fact that those leaders did not fully real- 
ize the immense importance of the problems 
tc the people. I believe also that these lead- 
ers do not appreciate how deeply the people 
of the country feel upon the matter and how 
much earnest thinking they are doing at the 
present time. 

It is not necessary to go far from my own 
home, however, in order to discover the real 
attitude of at least one multi-millionaire 
leader of the party upon this important ques- 
tion. Senator McMillan, whose long service 
in the United States Senate entitles him to 
rank as one of the leaders of the Republican 
party, in an open letter to the Senate of 
Michigan, writes as follows, in referring to 
trusts: “ By judicious combinations among 








the industries, production has been cheap- 
ened, while at the same time steady work 
and. better wages have been. assured.” 

No more frank and. positive indorsement 
of trusts could be made than this. That 
Senator McMillan correctly represents the 
leadership.of the party can only be assumed: 
from the silence of the leaders upon this sub- 
ject. 

It is even a question whether any of Sen- 
ator McMillan’s deductions are correct. It 
may be true that production has been 
cheapened for the time being, but it is also 
proper to inquire whether the result of mo- 
noepoly will not eventually result in cheapen- 
ing the product. If one concern possesses a 
monopoly in the manufacture of an article 
what assurance have we that the article will 
steadily improve in grade and excellence? 
Does not experience prove the contrary? 

Senator McMillan alleges that steady 
work and better wages are assured “ by ju- 
dicious combinations.” He need only refer 
to his home city of Detroit, where the clos- 
ing of a factory, which has been absorbed. 
by the tobacco trust, will throw over two 
hundred families out of employment. It has. 
not even been demonstrated that the organi- 
zation of trusts assures better wages. We- 
cannot know this until the holders of the 
watered stocks and bonds of the trusts begin 
to demand dividends and interest. 


But this problem of “trusts” involves a. 


question of vastly greater importance than 
the success of business enterprise or the ac- 
cumulation of enormous wealth by finan- 
ciers. It involves the national character. I 
have not time to enter into a full discussion 
of this phase of the problem, but will only 


ask these questions: Can the people of this. 


country afford to build up enormous money 
inaking machines at the expense of their own 


independence and manhood? Shall this: 


country of political freedom become a coun- 
try of commercial slavery—the inevitable re- 
sultant of concentration and combination 
of wealth? 

I have been read many a lecture by Re- 
publican newspapers and severely criticised 
by Republican politicians for daring to inti- 
mate that the party shows indications of not 
being faithful to its duty upon this: great 
question. I yield to none of them in loyalty 
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tu the party. I have such a regard for the 
traditions and principles of the party that I 
am unwilling to see it pledged, by the silence 
of most of its present leaders, to the interests 
of the “ judicious combinations ” referred to 
in Senator McMillan’s letter. I make bold 
to say that the leaders of the party, upon 
this question, do not correctly reflect the 
opinions and convictions of the rank and file 
of the party. 

The Republican party has ever been a 
party of honesty of purpose. It will do no 
damage to the party to discuss this question 
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openly and freely. The real traiter to the 
party is the one who inquires, behind closed 
doors, what is expedient for the party. 
When the leaders discuss party policy 
in secret they are not thinking of the welfare 
of the party. They have in mind only their 
own personal interests. If the attitude of 
the party is right it can trust the people to 
treat it fairly. 

The Republican party can be depended upon 
to deal honestly and effectively with the 
problem of trusts if it is permitted to express 
its convictions. 


LansinG, Micu. 


The Deferment of Old Age. 


By W. Ainslie Hollis, M.D.; F.R.C.P., 


PuysICcIAN TO THE Sussex County HospiTaLt, ENGLAND. 


“EVERY man desires to live long, but no 
man would be old,” wrote Jonathan Swift 
about a couple of centuries ago, and the 
sentiment is as popular now on both sides of 
the Atlantic as it was then. Whether the 
wish in this case has been father to more 
than the thought, and a parental yearning 
had subsequently induced in the children 
such bodily modification as is requisite to 
iengthen the duration of their youthfulness, 
or whatever the cause may have been, I 
shall:show in the following paper that we 
do live, not only longer lives than our for- 
bears did but also younger lives as well, and 
furthermore that these changes in the social 
Getails of a man’s life are apparently pro- 
gressive. ; 

The relation of the length of youthfulness, 
which ceases with growth, to length of life 
varies greatly in different animals. Flour- 
ens, in his work on Human Longevity, 
makes the ratio of length of growth to length 
of life, in a mammal, as 1 to 5. Buffon had 
previously estimated it as 1 to 7; in neither 
case were the data whence these conclusions 
were drawn sufficiently numerous or trust- 
worthy to make them generally acceptable. 
Through the kindness of several correspond- 
ents, interested in the breeding and rearing 
of various kinds of domestic mammals, I am 


enabled to publish in the pages of THE INDE- 
PENDENT some new and important facts 
bearing upon this subject. Among domestic 
mammals the rule seems to be that the short- 
est lived species pass the smallest fraction 
of their lifetime in growth and development, 
in other words, in adolescence. For instance, 
the domestic mouse, which is fully matured 
about three months after birth, may be ex- 
pected to live fifteen times that period as an 
adult. Man on the other hand, whose growth 
is not usually completed until the twenty- 
fifth year by the union of the epiphysis of 
the collar-bone to its shaft, can only hope to 
live about twice that period as an adult 
even under favorable conditions. There is 
no doubt that the length of adolescence also 
varies in different breeds of the same species; 
and as a rule those breeds which have the 
longest duration of youthfulness are also 
the longest lived varieties. Highland and 
Welsh cattle, mountain Scotch and moun- 
tain Welsh sheep, Arab horses and Angora 
rabbits are all of them slowly growing 
breeds, and they are apparently long-lived 
varieties. By artificial selection man has 
shortened .the adolescence of some breeds, 
such as Herefords and Shorthorns, among 
cattle, Oxfords and Hampshires among 
sheep, Middlewhite pigs, Dutch and Polish 
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rabbits. -As these animals form an impor- 
tant portion of our food supply, stock keep- 
ers find it to their interest to rear those 
kinds which quickly become ready for the 
market; and my informants are generally of 
opinion that these breeds are the shortest 
lived. We may therefore conclude that as 
regards domestic animals the duration of 
youthfulness is largely dependent on arti- 
ficial selection, and .that pure blooded va- 
vieties of the same stock may differ greatly 
iu this respect from each other. Moreover, 
there is presumptive evidence, founded on 
the experience of the breeders and rearers of 
such stock, that the shortest lived breeds are 
those which complete their growth most 
quickly. 

The position which man occupies in the 
animal world is an exceptional one. It is 
2 legitimate subject of inquiry whether or 
no the same law applies to him. There is no 
doubt that the older anatomists have re- 
corded cases where the osseous union of the 
epiphyses to their respective long bones has 
been found by actual dissection to have been 
greatly delayed. One of the most note- 
worthy is that of a man aged 27 years, in 
whose skeleton Otto observed all the epiphy- 
ses to be separate. (South’s ‘“ Pathological 
Anatomy,” page 126.) A skeleton so incom- 
pletely ossified could not have finished its 
growth for another ten or twelve years; had 
the man lived, he might truthfully have posed 
as a youth when he was on the verge of forty! 
Yet, notwithstanding this and other well- 
known instances of retarded growth, the true 
significance of the lengthening of the adol- 
escent period disclosed in this manner was 
apparently overlooked; and we still find that, 
just as the law of Great Britain fixes the 
limit of legal infancy at the age of 21, so our 
medical pundits have assigned the age of 25 
years as the date of the completion of 
growth by the union of the last remaining 
epiphyses of the shoulder girdle to their long 
bones. This date is only an approximate 
one. Thanks to Professor Réntgen we can, 
if necessary, watch the progressive changes 
in a growing bone~day by day, and can 
record them. By such means I have found a 
difference of upward of three years in the 
age at which osseous union is effected in a 
similar bone. The skiagrams recently pub- 
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lished by Mr. John Poland in his work on 
“Traumatic Separation of the Epiphyses ” 
confirms this observation by other instances 
of like purport. It may therefore be ac- 
cepted as true that human skeletal growth 
is variable in duration. And, moreover, vari- 
ability is even observable in the growth of 
individuals of the same race. 
Incompleteness of bony growth implies a 
corresponding incompleteness in the growth 
of the soft structures surrounding or closely 
connected with their osseous supports. 
Slowly maturing children are usually back- 
ward in intelligence. Their brains are less 
receptive than the average child’s brain of 
the same age. Any system of primary edu- 
cation founded upon a series of fixed age- 
standards, as our English system for the 
most part is, may seriously imperil a child’s 
health and may permanently injure his 
brain by overtaxing it too early in life. Many 
a promising scholar has been doubtless 
spoiled by this system. An expert can now 
so readily ascertain by skiagrams whether 
the backwardness of a child is due to lazi- 
ness or to unduly retarded growth that in 
all cases of doubt recourse to his opinion 
ought to be made obligatory on teachers and 
others concerned with the care of the young. 
Hitherto attention has been drawn to the 
fact that we have a percentage of slowly de- 
veloping young people amongst us; I shall 
now show by taking the figures published by 
the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages in England and Wales that so far 
at all events as these countries are concerned 
the proportion of slowly developing adoles- 
cents to the whole population is progres- 
sively increasing. In the fifty-ninth annual 
report there are series of tables dealing with 
the marriage age. We can ascertain from 
them that the mean marriage age of spin- 
sters under 40 has risen from 21.9 years in 
1885 to 23.8 years in 1896. The average 
niarriage age of bachelors showed mean- 
while during the same period evidences of a 
still more remarkable increase. However, it 
is with the spinsters that I am mostly con- 
cerned in the present instance. No satis- 
factory explanation until now has been of- 
fered of this tendency of children to defer 
their marriage to a later age than was cus- 
tomary with their parents. For we must 











dismiss as unproven the statement that it is 
“ largely a matter of bread and cheese”; in 
other words that the present generation is 
less improvident than its immediate pred- 
ecessor was. Indeed those classes to whom 
the price of a two-cent roll and a chunk of 
cheese is of most pecuniary interest are just 
those which are the least likely to defer a 
marriage from motives of thrift. The fact 
that the birth rate is highest where the pop- 
ulation is densest confirms the truth of this 
statement, as will be subsequently seen. The 
deferment of the marriage age may be taken 
as an indication that the duration of adoles- 
cence of the bulk of the English people is 
more prolonged than it formerly was. 

There are other tokens that this is the true 
interpretation of these significant facts. Co- 
incidently with the deferment of the mar- 
riage age statisticians have of late years re- 
marked with anxiety that the birth rate is 
also progressively diminishing. Some have 
ascribed the diminution to lessened fertility; 
others consider it to be due to “a voluntary 
curtailment of the family by artificial 
means” ; whilst a few follow Herbert Spen- 
cer by arguing “ that individual evolution is 
in antagonism to the procreative faculty.” 
Altho some of these reasons may sufficiently 
account for the excessive decline in the 
birth rate in a neighboring country, so far as 
the statistics of England and Wales are con- 
cerned none of these conjectures have any 
weight. If other conditions of life remain 
the same a diminishing birth rate is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of a lengthening youth- 
fulness. For the deferment of the marriage 
age of spinsters will certainly prolong that 
range of time, extending from a woman’s 
birth to the birth of her first child, the scien- 
tific definition of a generation. Consequently 
in any given period of time of sufficient 
length there will be fewer of the longer gen- 
erations than of the shorter ones. In the 
present case the birth rate of England and 
Wales has diminished from 31.4 the thousand 
in 1887 to 29.4 in 1898. We observe that the 
ratio of the marriage age of spinsters under 
forty years of age in 1897 to that of 1886 is 
as 1.087 to 1. This of itself would make the 
ratio of the birth rate in 1887 to that in 1898 
approximately as 1.087 to 1. As a matter of 
fact we find the ratio is as 1.068 to 1. The 
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comparison of these ratios shows (1) that the 
deferment of the marriage age and the con- 
sequent lengthening of a generation play by 
far the greatest part in decreasing the birth 
rate; and (2) that other causes together act 
against this decrease, making it less than it 
otherwise would be without them. 

The population of Great Britain is for the 
most part an amalgamation of many breeds; 
and it happily possesses few prominent racial 
characters. In all large towns, however, 
there is a section of the inhabitants mainly 
recruited from the failures, the ne’er-do 
wells, and the debauchees of other classes 
who herd together in ill-ventilated and over- 
crowded slums. Stunted in their growth and 
precocious in their minds, the children form 
a breed, of themselves, and supply inmates 
for our penitentiaries and our infirmaries, a 
constant source of anxiety to philanthropists. 
By degraded social and domestic habits 
these people contract alliances with the op- 
posite sex at an early age. Their shortened 
adolescence, entailing as it does a high birth 
rate, renders the decrease in the rate less no- 
ticeable than it otherwise would have been. 
In aristocratic England we have other 
fringes of society, wherein youthful precoc- 
ity is fostered and adolescence curtailed by 
early and exclusive marriages between kin- 
folk. 'These social variants together tend by 
their somewhat similar habits to neutralize 
the lowering effect of the prolonged adoles- 
cence of the bulk of the population on the 
birth rate. ; 

Since, as I have already stated, amongst 
domestic animals the longest lived varieties 
are, as a rule, the slowest to mature, we 
cught to expect from analogy some evi- 
dences of man’s increasing longevity, if the 
progressive expansion of his adolescent 
period is a genuine factor of modern civilized 
life. There is no doubt that the “ middle 
arch of life” has during the past half cen- 
tury risen from a little over forty years to 
about fifty years. Much of this improve- 
ment is due to modern sanitation and the 
lessened death rate from preventable disease 
consequent thereon. We now know that 
many common tokens of old age, as for in- 
stance, joint-stiffness, loss of teeth and bald- 
ness, are due mainly to the operations of 
noxious microbes, and as such may occur al- 














most at any age. Strict personal cleanliness 
and healthy surroundings will go far to 
check their introduction into our bodies. Yet 
altho we admit that sanitation has both im- 
proved the expectation of life among the 
young and the middle aged, and has also 
diminished the signs of decrepitude amongst 
the old people, there nevertheless remains the 
remarkable fact that our veterans show by 
their daily work in many cases, not merely 
a freedom from the common ailments of 
senility, but a retention of youthful buoyancy 
and energy sufficient to uphold a distin- 
guished reputation, despite the active compe- 
tition of younger men. Of all old time mu- 
sicians from Bach to Rossini few reached 
the age of seventy years; Verdi in his eighty- 
fifth year still fills the world with tuneful 
melody. Few Popes have lived so long as 
Leo XIII. None have equaled him at eighty- 
seven in energy and determination of char- 


acter. Among scientists we have still with 


us Paget, Kelvin, Lister, Virchow, Becquerel 
and many others, doing good work and with 
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whom in many cases four score years have 
failed to quench the hidden fire of eloquence. 
We can hardly match in the ballads of by- 
gone generations the verses of an octogen- 
arian Whittier, a Tennyson, or a Holmes, 
poets whose deaths the world still mourns. 
1 need not multiply examples. Our old peo- 
ple are admittedly more youthful and take 
a more active interest in the affairs of life 
than their forbears did at the same age. 
Coincidently, then, with the prolongation of 
man’s adolescence we find a lessened birth 
rate and indications of the progressive de- 
ferment of the attributes of senility. And 
altho our lives do not lengthen so rapidly as 
our youthfulness expands, yet we may 
reasonably expect our children to live longer 
than we do. This is not, however, the chief 
result to be anticipated from these changed 
racial conditions. The one of far more im- 
portance to the individual and to the nation 
will be that our children’s children will re- 
tain “the rose of youth” unfaded far longer 
than we may hope to now. 


Hove, Sussex, ENGLAND 





By Clara Barton, 


. _PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross 


WHEN the Red Cross was first calied to 
Cuba in January, 1898, in obedience to the 
wishes of the President of the United States, 
it was for the purpose of distributing relief 
to the sick and starving people of the is- 
land—the ‘“ reconcentrados,’ who by Span- 
ish military order had been concentrated in 
the cities. Scarcely was the work of relief 
begun when friendly relations between the 
United States and Spain were severed, and 
the President, through Consul General Lee, 
ordered all Americans to retire from Cuba. 
But shortly after, at the instance of the 
State Department, the Red Cross proceeded 
to Key West and took charge of the steam- 
ship “ State of Texas,” loaded with hospital 
supplies, -clothing and food, which had been 








so generously contributed by the American 
people to the sufferers in Cuba. 

The story of the services rendered by the 
Ited Cross in the war is too well known 
to need any repetition here. With the fall 
of Santiago and the conclusion of _ re- 
lief work on that part of the island, the Red 
Cross sailed for Havana, with the hope of 
carrying relief to the destitute people of the 
Western provinces. But American authority 
had not yet been ‘established there, and, on 
finding that the supplies could not be landed, 
they were obliged to withdraw. Now, how- 
ever, the Red Cross, in compliance with the 
wishes of President McKinley, the War De- 
partment and General Brooke, Military 


Governor of Cuba, is going back to Havana 



















to take up the relief work begun so long ago. 
Already a Red Cross expedition, headed by 
Dr. Alexander Kent, Dr. J. B. Hubbell, C. 
H. H. Cottrell and W. S. Warner, has safely 
reached Havana, where the party was joined 
by Dr. J. B. Sollosso, the Cuban physician 
on the Red Cross staff. Over 150 tons of 
supplies have been landed, and the emer- 
gency hospital at Havana is ready to open. 
Nurses have been cabled for, and six left the 
Red Cross headquarters, in Washington, 
Tuesday morning (the 28th), going by way 
of Miami. The building, in which the emer- 
gency hospital has been established, was se- 
lected by Dr. Sollosso who, when it became 
known that the Red Cross was to return 
to Cuba, was instructed to find a suit- 
able building in the “Cerro,” which is 
the highest part of the city of Havana, in 
fact, in the suburbs. Letters from the Red 
Cross expedition say that the building which 
the doctor selected is one of the finest in the 
vicinity, a large place with a tropical garden 
attached, and with accommodations for 150 
patients. Connected with this emergency 
hospital will be a large free dispensary for 
the poor people. All the work of the Red 
Cross in Cuba will be of a hospital nature— 
to shelter the homeless, particularly the 
women and children—and plans have al- 
ready been drawn and approved for the con- 
struction of a building in the suburbs of 
Havana, which will first be conducted as a 
hospital for children and afterward be con- 
verted into a permanent home for orphan 
children; this building will accommodate 
over 1,000. As the operations of the Red 
Cross will be under the protection and super- 
vision of the military government estab- 
lished in Cuba, orders have been issued by 
the United States Government to the Col- 
lector of Customs at Havana to admit free 
of duty medicine and all supplies shipped by 
the Red Cross for hospital use. 

This extension of the work in Cuba 
has created a demand for additional funds, 
and an effort is now. on foot to secure sub- 
scriptions and establish depots of supplies, 
where food, clothing and money will be re- 
ceived and shipped to the point where most 
needed. Louisiana Red Cross has heen ap- 
pointed receiving and forwarding agent at 
New Orleans, and will care for and ship to 
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Cuba all packages that may be conveniently 
sent to that port. All the numerous auxil- 
iary societies of the Red Cross have been 
asked to help in the present mission to Cuba, 
and in the list of articles most needed on the 
island should be mentioned, besides money— 
the need of which always goes without say- 
ing—medicines, cereals of all kinds, especially 
rice; dried and evaporated fruits, which are 
always very useful; canned goods, condensed 
milk, malted milk and evaporated cream; 
general groceries, pilot bread and soda 
crackers, and, most important of all, dry salt 
pork, bacon and codfish. A special appeal 
has been made by General Brooke for cloth- 
ing for the women and children, whose con- 
dition is worse than pitiable. It is suggested 
that goods in the piece be sent in order to 
give employment to the Cuban women who 
are able to work, and in this connection it is 
well toremember that only light materials are 
needed—such as ginghams, cambrics, muslin, 
pereales and light weight flannel. There is a 
great need also of hospital shirts and 
pajamas. 

In sending contributions for the relief work 
in Cuba everything should be directed to the 
National Red Cross Headquarters, at Wash- 
ington. 

The hospital proposed for the care of civil- 
ians and Americans on the island, in case of 
fever or any serious illness, will receive the 
attention of the Red Cross as soon as this 
emergency work is organized, but first and 
foremost their services must be given to the 
sick, homeless and starving women and chil- 
dren in the smaller towns. 

In the Philippines the hospital work has, up 
to the present time, been effectively carried 
on by the Red Cross of California, Oregon, 
Nevada and other States of the Pacific Slope. 
But now, on account of the approach of the 
rainy season in the tropics and the aggressive 
campaign being conducted there, the Na- 
tional Red Cross is sending out from head- 
quarters more supplies and additional repre- 
sentatives to co-operate with the force al- 
ready there in the care of the sick and the 
wounded. General Bennett, who has been in 
Porto Rico in charge of the Red Cross work, 
has been recalled, and will go out at once to 
the Philippines by way of San Francisco. 

In commencing this closing Cuban work 
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and increasing the hospital staff in the 
Philippines the Red Cross gives its heart-felt 
thanks, not only to the people of our country, 
whose charity knows no bounds, but to the 
Government which, seeing this need for the 
relief of a class of suffering humanity to 
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which its powerful automatic and munificent 
machinery was not adapted, has, through its 
great humane head, magnanimously turned 
to its Red Cross for the service which prop- 
erly belongs to it to perform. 


WasuincrTon, D, C. 


British Imperialism. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


ALL that has happened in our political life 
here since I wrote to you last only tends to 
justify the explanation which I gave to 
your readers as to the true causes of differ- 
ence in the English Liberal party. I told 
your readers from the first that these differ- 
ences arise out of the question concerning 
what is called a “spirited foreign policy.” 
“The spirited foreign policy’ means, in 
fact, extension of empire and a readiness to 
undertake foreign war, if need be, on behalf 
of that purpose. Some members of the Lib- 
eral party are opposed to the quest after ex- 
tended empire, and to any war which is not 
ealled for by the need of national defense. 
These men are contemptuously described by 
their opponents as “Little Englanders.” 
The opponents are ready to go into rivalry 
with the Conservative party, the party of the 


Government, for what they proclaim.to be 


an “ Imperiql Policy,” and they are described 
by their adversaries as “ Jingoes.” Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt and John Morley broke away 
from their Imperialistic colleagues because 
they could not, and would not, sanction the 
craving for extension of empire. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt resigned the leadership of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons and, 
as your readers are aware, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman was elected leader in his 
place. Since I wrote to you, however, John 
Morley brought forward a motion in the 
House of Commons which distinctly raised 
the whole question, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, to the consternation of most of 
his followers, supported Mr. Morley’s mo- 
tion. The motion was lost, of course, by a 
large majority, for it was opposed by all the 
followers of the Government and by most 


of the Liberals, but it had at least the effect 
of making it known to the country that, 
altho Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman does 
not acknowledge himself to be a Little Eng- 
lander, he is determined that he will not en- 
courage the Jingoes. I hope that his example 
will strengthen the Liberals in Parliament 
and all over the country who deplore the re- 
action toward the sort of policy which found 
favor in the days of Lord Palmerston. I 
feel well convinced that if the intelligence 
and the heart of the country could be ap- 
pealed to directly on the question, the great 
majority of English Liberals would go with 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William 
Harcourt and John Morley. Only a few weeks 
ago we seemed to be on the verge of a war 
with France, and only a few days ago we 
seemed to be on the verge of a war with 
Russia, and at each time the crisis arose out 
of some dispute about which the vast ma- 
jority of Englishmen know nothing and care 
nothing. I am satisfied that not one English- 
man in ten thousand knows anything about 
the merits of the dispute with Russia in re- 
gard to a Chinese railway, or could be got to 
feel the slightest interest in the merits of the 
controversy. There seems to me something 
profoundly melancholy and even terrible in 
the thought that a people might thus be com- 
mitted to a great war with a foreign power 
about some question of which the nation has 
no knowledge, and in which its direct inter- 
ests are nowise concerned. Sir William 
Harcourt and John Morley stood up man- 
fully against the policy which would run 
such risks and commit the Empire to such 
responsibilities, and I am glad to think they 
have now the support of Sir Henry Camp- 
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bell-Bannerman. [I am much inclined to be- 
lieve that the dispute with Russia might 
have led to an actual quarrel if it were not 
for the personal influence of the Czar, who 
was determined that his proposals for Inter- 
national Peace should not be blighted in 
their very birth by persistence in such a pol- 
icy. I was talking the other day with a dis- 
tinguished English soldier, who has served 
his country in many a great campaign and 
who assured me that he knows the Czar 
well, that he believes him to be absolutely 
sincere in his desire for Peace, and that he 
regards him as the very model of a Christian 
gentleman. So far as I have any means of 
judging, the recent passion in England for 
what is called “a spirited foreign policy ” 
does not arise with the army. It is of 
political birth altogether, and comes for the 
most part out of a vague kind of reaction 
against Gladstone’s policy of peace and a 
sort of desire to prove to our neighbors that 
England can fight now as well as ever she 
did, and a yearning among certain sections 
of Liberals to make it known that it is not 
the Conservatives alone who are ready to go 
to war for the extension of the Empire. I 
wait in hope that this passion may soon cool 
down and that English statesmen of all or- 
ders may agree in the recognition of the fact 
that England has pressing interests to look 
after nearer home than the Nile Valley or 
the coveted territories in China. 

Most of us here are greatly delighted at 
the election of young Charles Phillips Trevel- 
yan to the House of Commons. Charles 
Trevelyan is the son of Sir George Trevelyan, 
who held a high position in Parliament for 
a great many years, occupied office several 
times under Mr. Gladstone, and but lately re- 
tired from the House of Commons in order 
that he might have time to pursue the liter- 
ary career which he loves so well, and in 
which he has won so much distinction. His 
son, Charles Trevelyan, was an unsuccessful 
candidate for a Parliamentary seat on a 
former occasion, and now for the first time 
enters the House of Commons. He is only 
in his twenty-ninth year, and is a young man 
of charming manners and brilliant promise. 
Sir George Trevelyan must feel proud, in- 
deed, to see so splendid a Liberal victory 
won by his son, for the election showed an 
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immense gain to the Liberal majority in the 
constituency, and I cannot help thinking that 
he must feel a pang of regret when he re- 
members that it is not in his power to in- 
troduce his son personally to the House of 
Commons. As most of your readers are 
probably aware a newly elected member of 
Parliament has, except in the case of a Gen- 
eral Election, to be introduced to the House 
by two men who are already members. It is 
usual that when the father of the newly 
elected member has himself a seat in the 
House the father shall be one of the two 
members who introduce the newcomer. 
Naturally the father feels a proud man on 
the day when he thus introduces his son to 
Parliamentary life. I have gone through 
the ceremonial myself, and I know how one 
feels when he thus introduces his son, and I 
cannot help thinking that my friend Sir 
George Trevelyan must feel a pang of regret 
that he has cut himself off from such an 
opportunity. We all miss Sir George Trevel- 
yan from the House of Commons, and, altho 
I can thoroughly understand his increasing 
desire to devote himself to his literary stud- 
ies, I cannot help thinking that the House 
of Commons is all the poorer for the loss of 
so picturesque a Parliamentary figure, so 
cultivated a scholar, so eloquent a speaker, 
so earnest a reformer, so genial a companion. 
Sir George Trevelyan has only just published 
his “ History of the American Revolution.” 
This is the book which was begun as a con- 
tinuation of the ‘‘ Early Years of Charles 
James Fox.” Trevelyan was urged by all 
his friends to go on with the work and make 
it a complete biography of the great English 
statesman and orator. I remember walking 
up and down Piccadilly with him one day 
many years ago at a time when he was just 
about to take office under Mr. Gladstone, and 
urging him strongly not to take office, but to 
remain a private member of the House of 
Commons and to finish his life of Fox. I re- 
member saying to him at the moment that 
I was very sorry there was not some means 
of obtaining an injunction from the Court of 
Chancery restraining him from taking office 
and compelling him to finish his work. 
Much more lately he made up his mind to go 
on with the book, but he found that the most 
important years of Fox’s career were so 
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completely bound up with the history of 
your American Revolution that he gave us 
the book in its present form, and with its 
present title, and he hopes to finish the 
whole biography later on. ; 

I have been reading with the deepest inter- 
est the volume published by my friend, Wil- 
liam Michael Rossetti, containing the letters 
of his brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, of 
John Ruskin, Ford Madox Brown and 
others. I can cordially recommend the book 
to my American readers. It gives in the 
most simple and literal form, by the pen 
touches of the men themselves, the most de- 
lightful, wonderful pictures of that artistic 
Bohemia, in which Pre-Raphaelitism was 
born, and grew and struggled and flourished 
some forty years ago. I knew most of the 
men who are spoken of frequently in those 
letters. Madox Brown and William Alling- 
ham I knew intimately. William Rossetti is, 
and always has been, among my most val- 
ued friends. The character of John Ruskin 
comes out exquisitely in these letters. The 
man seems all generous and devoted friend- 
ship, quick to discern the genius of others, 
untiring in his resolve to help them on their 
way to success, finding no pleasure like that 
of being generous to his friends, refusing 
even gratitude on the ground that nothing 
was due to him for merely doing himself a 
pleasure. I never had any real personal ac- 
quaintance with John Ruskin. Much as I 
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admired his genius and his enchanting style 
I did not feel personally drawn to him. I 
was always mixed up in political questions, 
and Ruskin, whenever he took any part in 
political matters at all, was generally an 
impassioned votary of what seemed to me 
the wrong side. Such was his attitude, at 
least so it seemed to mé, with regard to the 
question of slavery and of the great Amer- 
ican War. All the more gladly do I acknowl- 
edge that these recently published letters 
show him as a man of the most unselfish 
purposes, the most unstinted generosity, the 
truest friend to his friend. Madox Brown, 
too, comes out nobly in these letters, but that 
is just what I should have expected, that is 
just 1s I knew him. I never knew a man 
with a nobler, stronger, sweeter nature than 
Ford Madox Brown. Never was there an art- 
ist more thoroughly devoted to his art, and 
yet he was one of the few artists I have 
known who took a deep and constant inter- 
est in everything that related to the political 
and social welfare of human beings. There 
never was a great political or social struggle 
in his time but his heart was in it and he 
was on the right side. Writing of ‘William 
Rossetti’s book reminds me that I have 
lately been reading the new edition of Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton’s poem, “‘ The Coming of 
Love,” and I have been feeling within my- 
self the coming of love all over again for his 
mostcharming gypsy heroine, Rhona Boswell. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Forgiven. 


(Provengal. ) 


By Francis 


DEEP in the wildwood’s waiting hush is heard, 
Far-borne, the plaintive note of one lorn bird: 
** Ah me, ah me, oh my poor ‘penitent! 


* Ah me, ah me, oh myoor penitent!” 

Rings out the strange, sweet cry, its pathos 
blent 

With hope unending and with deathless love. 


With hope unending and with deathless love 
Calls o’er and o’er the sad, forsaken dove: 
“ Home to thy mate, oh mateless one, return! 


Duncombe. 


‘‘Home to thy mate, oh mateless one, return! 
For mateless thou, as she whom thou didst spurn, 
And oh, thy bleeding breast against the thorn! 


“hy bleeding breast self-set against the thorn, 
Thy throbbing heart with love returning, torn, 
Ah me, ah me, oh my poor penitent! 


“ Ah me, ah me, oh my poor penitent!” 

Silence. Then, hurtling through the hush is 
heard, 

On love-pulsed wings, in homing sweep, a bird. 





The Color Value in Music. 


By Emil Sauer. 


(Herr Sauer, who is now on an extended trip in this country giving concerts, is one of the greatest 
pianists of modern times. A characterization of his style was given by Mr. E. 1. Stevenson in The Independent 


of February 9th.] 


My first musical instruction was derived 
from my mother, who was a disciple and an 
exponent of the Deppe school. She began 
musical training with me when 1 was but 
five years old, but finding this age too 
tender, after some time, allowed two addi- 
tional years to pass, again taking the matter 
up in earnest with me at the age of seven. 
In 1879, when sixteen, I began studying with 
Nicolai Rubinstein, with whom I continued 
until his death in 1881, and for two years, 
viz., in 1884 and 1885, I was a pupil of Liszt. 

In spite of statements otherwise, I was 
hever a pupil of Anton Rubinstein, altho [ 
was in close persona! relations with him, 
met him frequently, and knew him well. 
Two brothers could not offer greater con- 
trasts. Anton was of congenial disposition 
and with much intensity of feeling would 
play a piece of music thirty times and each 
time show a variation according to his mood, 
while Nicolai was reflective and in playing a 
sonata or other composition showed not the 
slightest variation, no matter how frequently 
repeated the execution might be. Uniform- 
ity characterized his scores, and I never 
knew him to play a wrong note. 

A fine distinction existed between the two. 
and brothers tho they were, a chicken and a 
pigeon were not more unlike than they. 
Nicolai was exceedingly wide in his musical 
acquaintance and range, and he anticipated 
and played everything in Moscow long before 
the music became known in Germany. The 
reputation of Nicolai Rubinstein was very 
great and in some respects he undoubtedly 
was the greatest musician of the century. It 
was counted an honor to have played with 
him, as most of the best artists did. Nicolai 
Rubinstein stands perhaps as the chief 
apostle of the school of pianism which sig- 
nifies the absolute and mechanical rendering 
of a musical score exactly as the composer 
has written it down, but which does not now 
continue in favor and in whose doctrine I 


personally no longer believe. Pianism is 
thus made quite too narrow. 

Anton, on the contrary, is to be called the 
great interpreter of music. He rendered the 
written score as it appealed to him. His 
was not of necessity the composer’s concep- 
tion, but the musical expression that came 
from and through Anton’s keyboard was his 
interpretation of it. The interpretation 
might vary with the rendering of another 
artist, just as in dramatic art the conception’ 
of one might differ from that of another 
actor. Thus arises the flexibility and va- 
riety in the rendering of an old favorite like 
Schubert’s “ Eriking,” or a Chopin ballad, 
due to the diverse interpretation of various 
interpreters. Thought, imagination and feel- 
ing are great musical elements, and from 
my standpoint a man who has sixteen hours 
of daily practice and who is perfect as to 
technic, but who lacks soul, is not as good a 
musician as one whose practice is limited to 
one hour a day and whose technical finish is 
less perfect, but who is free from what may 
be called musical slavishness. 

I may truly say that I have found an in- 
spiration in art that has greatly aided my 
music, and that there is not an art gallery 
in all Rurope that I have not seen and that 
i do not love. I believe that I have learned 
more from painting and the study of it that 
is of benefit to me than I derived even from 
Nicolai Rubinstein, great as is my debt to 
him. 

Few artists are equally good as to color 
and form; and tbe chief present lack is color. 
A musician must likewise have experience 
before he can teach; and a pianist, to convey 
musical intelligence to an audience, must 
have a thousand unconsidered attributes. 
An untraveled player will not, for example, 
play as will one who has seen and known 
the world. Music is the grand profession 
that includes love, hate, pathos, grandeur, 
sublimity, with here and there a flash of 
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color, a dash of humor and the small trifles 
that go to make up the harmonious whole. 
Music should not be objective but rather 
subjective. 

There seems to me ever to be a harmony 
between art and music, and I worship at the 
shrine of Velasquez, who appeals to me as 
the greatest of painters, especially in the 
matter of color; and the two that come after 
bim in the order of merit are Titian and 
Rembrandt. Velasquez teaches me much. 
When I look at one of his pictures, as I have 
done in Madrid, and see there ten thousand 
shades of black and gray, he shows me as 
nothing else can the possibilities of color sig- 
nificance and gradation, and it thus be- 
eomes possible for me to apply something of 
the same color grades to music, and in the 
interpretation of it to give to music a color 
value that it were impossible to obtain other- 
wise. 

Music does not signify mere sound; the 
moment you go beyond the beautiful in its 
rendering it becomes pounding, and the 
charm is weakened if not altogether lost. It 
is not needful always to give to pianissimo 
and forte their full contrasting strength; but 

‘it is important that the musical picture 
which you create should be in as perfect 
harmony as one of Whistler’s paintings, 
while something should always be left in 


What the Beef 


By Gen. Geo 


PresipENT OF NatTionat GuaARD ASSOCIATION OF UNITED STATES, 


Mvcu has been said and written in re- 
gard to the beef furnished to our soldiers 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. A clear and dis- 
passionate statement of the facts and of the 
lessons to be drawn from them is neverthe- 
less greatly needed. So far as the refrig- 
erated beef was concerned, the truth prob- 

‘ably is that there was little, if any, ‘ em- 
balming ” about it.. Soldiers generally agree 
that the beef itself was almost universally 
good. It may be that the outside of it was 
sometimes covered with some waxey or 
chemical preservative, to repel the flies and 
perhaps to arrest decay, but this in itself 
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music to the imagination. I have played in 
small Russian hamlets before the most igno- 
rant peasants and have found there a musi- 
cal appreciation that compares favorably 
with that of the most cultured American 
and European audiences, the difference be- 
ing that the peasants would not be able to 
say why they liked the music, while in the 
cther case some explanation might be given. 

All audiences feel the magic influence of 
music, in Darkest Russia as well as in culti- 
vated America. When I play I know my in- 
strument as a jockey knows his horse, and 
there must be something of a similar har- 
mony between the piano and myself. It is a 
fact that I not only see the whole program 
before me as I play, but also the very mu- 
sical expression that I intend to render. 

The future American musical outlook ap- 
pears to me full of hope and encouragement. 
The over-critical period fortunately has not 
yet been reached, and I hope it never will. 
but there is abundant appreciation for good 
music, well interpreted and executed. Th- 
only thing that I regret is the advertising 
methods that seem to be requisite here, as I 
came not for artistic controversy nor to claim 
superiority over any, but only to interpret so 
far as in me lies the music that I love and 
for which [I live. 


New York City 


Scandal Teaches. 
. W. Wingate, 


did not render the beef unwholesome. Where 
it was issued to the troops within a short 
time after being taken out from the refrig- 
erator it was relished and was nutritious. 
It is self-evident, however, that beef, how- 
ever good, cannot be taken from a refrigera- 
tor and exposed to the heat of a tropical 
climate for more than a few hours without 
becoming putrid. In fact, in such climates 
beef must be consumed within twenty hours 
after it is killed, which is the reason why it 
is usually tough. It was apparent to any 
reasonable man, whether he was a soldier 
or not, that in such expeditions as the one 
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hurriedly dispatched to Santiago, or that 
more deliberately sent to Porto Rico, a con- 
siderable period must necessarily elapse be- 
tween the time when beef could be taken 
from a refrigerator and when it could be 
delivered to the soldiers in the field. If the 
distance was considerable or the roads bad 
this time would be so great that the meat 
would not keep. It was, therefore, a great 
blunder for the War Department to under- 
take to supply our armies in Cuba or Porto 
Rico with that kind of beef, even if every 
statement in regard to its being ‘“ em- 
balmed ” be rejected. General Eagan’s idea 
that the contractors had agreed that their 
beef would keep three days (72 hours) after 
it was delivered from the refrigerator was 
not only opposed to the terms of the con- 
tract but to common sense. General Miles, 
on the other hand, was clearly right in ask- 
ing that the troops might be furnished with 
beef cattle on the hoof, which could follow 
the army over any road and which would 
keep in good condition on the luxuriant 
grasses of Cuba and Porto Rico. This was 
the system pursued in our Civil War. No 
one has yet explained why it was abandoned 
for the experiment of furnishing this kind 
of beef to places in the tropics where it had 
te be hauled in wagons for many hours over 
muddy roads, and when most of the wagons 
required to move it promptly had to be left 
behind for want of water transportation. 
The matter of the refrigerated or so-called 
“embalmed” beef is, however, of very 
slight consequence compared with that of 
the canned roast beef. The use of that beef 
as an army ration in this country, at least, 
was new. Officer after officer has testified 
before the court of inquiry that they never 
saw it so issued before the Cuban campaign. 
It is true that the navy uses it, but the fa- 
cilities on shipboard for caring for and cook- 
ing food are so different and so superior to 
those of an army in the field that no com- 
parison can justly be made between them. 
Moreover, as was recently stated in the 
Army and Navy Journal, the belief is general 
in the navy that the canned beef it had 
rejected on inspection was afterward sold to 
the army and accepted by it without inspec- 
tion. Be this as it may, the evidence is over- 
whelming that the canned roast beef which 
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was issued to the army was repulsive in ap- 
pearance and disagreeable in smell; that 
it was not only without nutrition, but made 
those ill who ate it. As one witness tersely 
stated, “It seemed like boiled rope.” Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt says in his testimony that 
“from generals to privates he never heard 
any one who did not condemn it as an army 
ration.” Its defects appeared on the voyage 
to Santiago, if not before. It was then so 
bad that the men would not touch it, and 
as Governor Roosevelt says in his article in 
Scribner’s, his Rough Riders, who certainly 
were not particular, could not eat it, and as 
it constituted one-third of the rations, his 
men had to go hungry. And yet, in spite of 
these facts, a million pounds of that beef 
was purchased from Armour & Co. alone, 
and its issue was continued not only in Cuba 
but in Porto Rico. What is worse than all, 
after its defects were fully known it was 
issued as a traveling ration to the fever- 
racked men on their homeward voyage to 
this country; men who needed and were en- 
titled to receive the most nourishing food 
and to whom this indigestible stuff was 
poison. This should never be forgotten or 
forgiven by the plain people of the country. 

The real point upon which public atten- 
tion should be concentrated with reference 
to this matter is the selection by the authori- 
ies at Washington, of an improper article 
of food in the beginning and in persisting 
in its use after experience had shown it was 
unfit for service. I do not believe that this 
is to be ascribed to corruption. I think it is 
caused by the centralization and divided 
authority which dominates the organization 
of our army, and which so largely inter- 
feres with its efficiency. That thousands of 
our soldiers have been made jill, and that 
hundreds have died in consequence of eat- 
ing this beef, is most lamentable. This would 
not perhaps have been as sad as it actually 
was if the stern lesson which it had taught 
had been appreciated by the administration 
and by the army authorities, and had in- 
duced them to attempt some reformation 
in army methods, at least tending to pre- 
vent anything of the kind occurring in the 
future, and -to give generals in the field the 
power to command. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, that is not the case, The exact con- 
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trary is the fact. They charge the suffer- 
ing they cannot deny “to the inexperience 
of the volunteer officers,” as if the Santiago 
expedition was not almost wholly composed 
of regulars. No one in authority has been 
willing to admit that there was the slight- 
est thing wrong, or the least need for im- 
provement in his department. On the con- 
trary, Secretary Alger, in his testimony be- 
fore the ‘ White-washing Investigation,” 
stated that he had found no cause for com- 
plaint with any of the officers of the different 
departments, quartermasters, commissaries 
or anybody else. Commissary General 
Kagan, Quartermaster General Luddington, 
Surgeon General Sternberg, and the other 
chiefs of the different bureaus, all testified 
that the administration of their various de- 
partments had been perfect. Even the com- 
missaries who issued this detestable mess 
to the soldiers who were fighting in Cuba 
were not willing to admit that there was 
anything the matter with it. One testified 
that the cause for the complaints was ‘ that 
everybody in Cuba had enlarged livers.” 
Major Frederick A. Smith, the commissary 
on General Shafter’s staff, testified on 
March 11th, 1899, ‘there were never any 
complaints received with respect to the 
canned roast beef, so far as my knowledge 
goes. I saw it used frequently, and I ate it 
myself on shipboard and on shore.” Upon 
being asked if he considered it satisfactory 
to the troops he said: “I did not state that. 
I said that so far as I knew, no official or 
written complaints were made.” Lieutenant 
Taylor testifies that when he personally re- 
ported to Commissary General Eagan that 
the canned roast beef was unfit for use as 
a ration and had made the men ill, the re- 
ply was that the reports from General 
Eagan’s officers were to the contrary. 

This is another of the hundreds of ex- 
amples which have occurred in our past 
war, and which will continue to take place 
in the future until the whole staff system of 
the army has been rectified, of the reign 
of that hide bound bufeaucratic spirit which 
induces the head of a department in Wash- 
ington to decide in his office what should be 
used by the troops in the field without prac- 
tical experience on the subject, and to stub- 
bornly close his eyes and ears to every- 
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thing which will tend to show that it is pos- 
sible that his department has made a mis- 
take. 

Just think of the position taken by Major 
Smith, that it is a sufficient excuse for his 
continuing to furnish food which the soldiers 
of his division were unable to eat, that “ no 
official or written complaints were re- 
ceived!” How long would any man hold a 
position in a business firm who sought to 
excuse himself for not rectifying a serious 
error in its management because he had not 
received any “official or written” com- 
plaints? Yet most of these various officers 
who refused to see what was going on be- 
fore their eyes have been recommended for 
rromotion. On the other hand, General 
Miles’s request for proper food was refused. 
After the war he has been loudly threatened 
with a court martial for telling the truth 
about the matter, and endeavoring to pro- 
tect the men of his command who were too 
heroic to themselves complain. The mat- 
ter has been carried to an absurdity by the 
recent order of Secretary of War Alger, pro- 
hibiting the Inspector’s Department from 
making any investigations except by his own | 
authority. 

What a spectacle does this present to for- 
eign military men, if not to our own people ! 
The Inspector General’s Department is or- 
ganized for the express purpose of ascertain- 
ing that the various branches of the army 
are properly administered; that the camps 
are properly located and kept; that the feod 
which is furnished is sufficient and health- 
ful, and generally that everything is as it 
should be. It was designedly separated from 
the rest of the army so as to make it in- 
dependent, and it is upon its reports that the 
commanding general is able to know what 
the condition of the army is which is under 
him, in order to enable him to use it intelli- 
gently. The Secretary of War, on the other 
hand, is a mere civilian. Yet we now see 
this civilian choosing to consider that he is 
so identified with the issue of certain ra- 
tions, justly alleged to be unfit for use, that 
instead of seeking to aid an effort to show 
that the Government had been defrauded in 
their purchase, or that there had been a mis- 
take on the part of the officers of the Com- 
missary Department who selected them, he 
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publicly treats any attempt to ascertain the 
truth as a personal reflection upon his ad- 
ministration and officially orders that an in- 
specting officer who in the performance of 
his duties has attempted to investigate this 
most important matter is to be personally 
charged with his traveling expenses. 

This is rendered absurd when it is remem- 
bered that but a short time since this same 
department found fault with the Inspector 
General for servingin the field (when hefound 
that he was not allowed to inspect anything) 
on the ground that if he had not done this 
the causes for complaint in the camps might 
have been removed. 

The matter should not be considered by 
the public as being one of ancient history. 
It is a vital question of to-day. It must not 
be forgotten that while peace has been de- 
clared with Spain, we have now a consider- 
able force in Cuba and Porto Rico and nearly 
30,000 men in the Philippine Islands. From 
present appearances it would appear that the 
trouble in the Philippines is likely to last for 
a considerable period. For a long time these 
men must therefore be fed, clothed and pro- 
vided for. Their friends and relatives de- 
that the blunders and 


mand, and justly, 
awful (because unnecessary) sacrifice of the 
health of our volunteers in Cuba, at Chicka- 
mauga and at Camp Alger shall not be re- 
peated. To prevent this it is indispensable 


that the officers controlling the various 
bureaus in the War Department should un- 
derstand that they will be held to a stern 
responsibility for the proper performance of 
their duties. 

It would not be just to criticise them for 
the way they have been hampered by Con- 
gressional legislation. Neither should it be 
asked that they should make no mistakes. 
No sensible man makes any such request. It 
is, however, just that if they do make mis- 
takes they should be required to be alert to 
detect and prompt to rectify them, and that 
they must not be permitted to close their eyes 
to existing facts. That they must not be al- 
lowed to continue to send thousands of 
pounds of food to the soldiers at the front, 
when the effect of sending such food is to 
render these soldiers unfit for service and to 
permanently impair their health. That they 
should be made to understand that it is their 
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business to be vigilant in seeing that those of 
their subordinates who are charged with is- 
suing rations, with issuing ammunition, or 
with furnishing transportation or clothing, 
are prompt in reporting any defect the mo- | 
ment it is ascertained, and that when such 
defects are ascertained they will be at once 
remedied, even altho the doing of this may 
involve an admission that their department 
was at fault. Above all, that any official 
who fails to do his duty in these respects 
should be promptly dismissed by higher au- 
thority. 

It is noticeable that so far not an official in 
any of the supply or medical departments is 
known to have been court martialed or even 
censured. Yet I do not hesitate to say that 
the summary dismissal from the service, in 
the beginning, of two or three quartermasters 
and commissaries, including the gentlemen 
who were the cause of sending thousands of 
cars to Tampa without invoices or anything 
on the outside of them ‘to indicate their con- 
tents, would have saved the lives of hun- 
dreds of our soldiers. Unless his testimony 
has been misreported, it would seem as if 
Major Smith will be a good man to commence 
with at the present time. 

Under these circumstances it is most 
lamentable to find that the awful experi- 
ences which have made so many homes deso- 
late, and so many of our best young men in- 
valids, have borne no practical fruit. Both 
the army officials and Congress are like the 
Bourbons, they “ have. learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing.” 

The Army Bill which has recently been 
adopted wholly fails to make any change 
whatever in the existing systems of inde- 
pendent bureaus controlling the army. We 
still have a general, ostensibly in command, 
but who is overruled by the Secretary of 
War and the Adjutant General, two inde- 
pendent and superior commanders. We have 
in addition the various chiefs of bureaus, all 
of whom are independent of that general. 
He is therefore obliged to adopt the plans 
which are given to him by the Secretary of 
War and Adjutant General, to place his 
troops in the camps they designate, under 
the generals they may select, to move his 
men and their supplies with the transporta- 
tion which is furnished to him by the 
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Quartermaster General, to take the arms and 
ammunition which are furnished to him by 
the Chief of Ordnance, to feed his men with 
the rations which are purchased for them by 
the Commissary-General, and to keep them 
in health with the medicines and appliances 
which may be or may not be furnished by 
the Surgeon General, and in all these details, 
upon which the efficiency of his army neces- 
sarily rests, he has little more to say than a 
newsboy in the streets of Washington. 

For this condition of affiairs the responsi- 
bility rests largely upon Congress. It rests 
already more largely upon Secretary Alger, 
and finally it rests upon the man who ap- 
pointed and retains the latter in office, the 
I'resident of the United States. 


In view of this beef question and in view 
also of the extraordinary exhibition made by 
Commissar} General Eagan in his typewrit- 
ten attack upon General Miles, and in his 
letters to Robert B. Roosevelt and to the 
Journal of Commerce, it is instructive to recol- 
lect that on January ist, 1897, Charles P. 
Eagan was No. 92 on the list of Majors, at 
which time there were 91 Lieutenant Colonels 
and 71 Colonels who outranked him. On 
January 27th, 1897, he was commissioned 
Lieutenant Colonel and stood 68th on the 
list. On January 28th, 1898, he was made 
Brigadier General and stands No. 13, next 
below General Merriam, who was a Brigadier 
General when Eagan was a Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

New York City, 


Fallacious Limitations of the Universe Based 
Upon Physical Science. 


By John Trowbridge, 


ProFEssoR OF Puysics In HaRvaRD UNIversitTy, 


THE chief characteristic of physical science 
is its high standard of exact measurement; 
a standard toward which approaches are 
continually made; but every physicist well 
knows that in the strict sense of the words 
exact measurements cannot be made. If the 
limits of our endeavors to obtain precision 
were better understood I believe there- would 
be fewer arguments based upon physical 
science to prove the.finality of our present 
state of being. 

The two greatest generalizations in phys- 
ical science are, first, that every particle at- 
tracts every other particle in the universe by 
a force which is directly proportional to the 
masses of the particles and inversely propor- 
tional to the square of their distances apart; 
and, second, that every motion of such par- 
ticles has its equivalent in heat. The first 
generalization is due to Sir Isaac Newton, 
and it makes the law of gravitation uni- 
versal. The second is the great theory of 
the conservation of energy. Both of these 
generalizations are based upon experiments 
in a somewhat limited field, when the limits 


of the infinitely great and the infinitely small 
are considered. 

Potential energy, according to the physi- 
cist, is the energy that any collection of par- 
ticles possesses by virtue of the relative 
position of these particles. A stone raised 
one foot above the earth has potential ener- 
gy. This energy is changed if the stone is 
moved nearer the earth or carried further 
away. Every particle of matter in the world 
attracts every other particle, and the energy 
of the universe depends on the relative posi- 
tion of the particles. Wherever these rela- 
tive positions change the energy changes. 
These changes produce various kinds of 
movements—waves of heat, light, electricity 
and magnetism. The sum of physical activi- 
ties in the human brain seems to be resoly- 
able into movement, and these movements 
have their equivalent finally in heat; and 
there does not seem to be any place for con- 
sciousness, for there is an equivalence with- 
out it. It is said, therefore, not to be a form 
of energy. It seems to be associated, how- 
ever, with a certain distribution of matter 
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and a manifestation of energy. It is as if 
the particles of our physical material system 
not only possess energy by reason of their 
relative positions, but also by reason of some 
peculiar oscillations or throbbings, which 
cannot be measured even by the most deli- 
cate instrument which is used to measure 
the equivalence between molecular move- 
ments and the heat produced. This oscilla- 
tion or throbbing of individual particles or 
atoms cannot be revealed by measurements 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

The mathematicians’ equations of the ener- 
gy of a system of material particles do not 
include any terms which express such throb- 
bing of the individual particles. An atom 
may be a box which contains a gyroscope 
which is going through its motions, and yet 
we cannot measure or take account of the 
energy of these hypothetical motions. We 
measure only the work done when the atoms 
change their relative positions. To deny, 
therefore, that consciousness is a form of 
energy and to say that it is outside the dy- 
namic chain, is to reason from a very small 
basis of fact. We have made an inventory 
of the outside of our trunks, but we are en- 
tirely ignorant of what they may contain. 
We have located our worlds and have calcu- 
lated what work would be done if they 
should fall together; but in the sum total of 
work the movement of the atmosphere, the 
electrical and magnetic activities, find no ex- 
pression. 

The doctrine of the conservation of energy 
is a fascinating one from its breadth of gen- 
eralization; but we must remember that we 
do not know accurately the fundamental unit 
upon which the truth of the entire doctrine 
rests—namely, the mechanical equivalent of 
heat to the first place of decimals. Its value 
may be 772.6 foot pounds raised one foot 
high, or 772.5 foot pounds. In the unesti- 
mated decimal places lies an undiscovered 
country, and physicists are endeavoring to 
penetrate it from many points of attack. 
When one measures, for instance, the energy 
spent in maintaining an electric light, one 
finds an equivalence between the work done 
in producing the heat of the light; but the 
most important feature of the light, the light 
itself, cannot be measured accurately in 
units of work. It seems to be given for 
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nothing—to be thrown in, so to speak, with 
the heat. There are in addition phenomena 
of phosphorescence and fluorescence and 
electrical waves, all of which are wave phe- 
nomena closely related, but the heat equiva- 
lents of which do not appear in the number 
assigned to the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. It is this consideration of the relative- 
ly large amount of heat developed in all our 
sources of light and the very small amount 
of light that has led one to consider the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a cheaper source of 
light than we have at present. The difficulty 
of making exact measurements in heat can 
be readily estimated if we consider that the 
atomic motion of one particle is communi- 
cated to neighboring ones. So that we can 
maintain that when one atom moves’ the eén- 
tire universe moves, even tho the movement 
may be infinitesimal. We express this by 
saying it is difficult to contain heat in any 
receptacle, for it is conducted away to a 
greater or lesser degree by all substances. 
It is not safe, therefore, to base philosophical 
deductions on the extreme accuracy of the 
measurement of the unit which lies at the 
foundation of the doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of energy. 

When we turn to measurements in the field 
of motion—the measurement, for instance, 
of space and time—we speedily become sen- 
sible of our limits. The most powerful mi- 
croscope at present will not enable us to see 
lines which are less than one-hundred thou- 
sandth of an inch apart. When we endeavor 
to measure velocities we again encounter a 
limit. This is reached in the neighborhood 
of two hundred thousand miles a second, 
which is not far from the velocity of light. 
The velocity of electricity in the ether is 
probably the same as that of light, for light 
is regarded as an electro-magnetic phenom- 
enon. The velocity of gravitation must be 
greater than ten millions of miles a second, 
otherwise the path of the earth around the 
sun would be modified by the time it would 
require for the gravitating force to act at 
varying distances. No such modification 
due to the time action of this force has been 
observed, and it has therefore been comput- 
ed that if gravitation possesses a velocity it 
must be far beyond our limits of exact meas- - 
urement; for it is utterly impossible at pres- 
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ent to measure a velocity of even a million 
miles a second. 

In measuring small spaces we reach a limit 
at something over one-hundred thousandth 
of an inch. We are also unable to measure 
very great distances accurately. The dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth, for instance, 
is not known within one hundred thousand 
miles, and this is the most accurately meas- 
ured great distance which is known to sci- 
ence. The distances of the farther stars are 
only rough estimates. Truly we have not 
great reason to dogmatize on our small 
knowledge. 

Our observations of what seems the uni- 
versal law of gravitation are confined to 
comparatively narrow limits, and in respect 
to the most distant stars we resemble the 
measuring worm on a leaf which is floating 
on the water or a gold-fish in a glass globe. 
When, on the other hand, we attempt to 
measure the attractive forces between atoms 
and molecules we are also at a loss. These 
forces increase more rapidly than the force 
of attraction between the earth and the sun, 
for instance. Instead of varying inversely 
as the square of the distance they are sup- 
posed to vary inversely as the third or even 
the fifth power of the distance. 

Attempts to limit the dimensions of the 
universe exemplify the saying of Schopen- 
hauer that “ the limits of a man’s mind are 
his limits of the universe.” Considering the 
limits of our knowledge of space and time, 


how can we talk of infinity with any show ° 


of reason? , indeed the mathematician re- 
gards infinity as a varying limit which can- 
not be used in arithmetical calculations. 
And therefore many philosophical and relig- 
ious criticisms of scientific results in which 
the term infinity is:used are of little value 
on account of ignorance of the way in which 
mathematicians and scientific men use the 
term. I came across lately a curious exam- 
ple of misuse of it in a review of an edition 
of Joubert in Literature, February 10th, 
1899.* The critic is criticising Joubert’s 
aphorisms, and remarks: 

“Take the first aphorism of all, for in- 
stance, ‘God is so great and so vast that to 
understand him it is necessary to divide 





* Harper & Brothers. N. Y. 
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him.’ Apply the test of mathematics. If 
the infinite be divided by a finite divisor, in- 
finity still remains. If it be divided by an in- 
finite divisor, nothing whatever remains. On 
neither alternative is thought simplified by 
the arithmetical operation. The aphorism, 
in short, is based upon a confusion of ideas.” 

A greater confusion of ideas could hardly 
be shown in regard to the term infinity than 
this critic shows. Infinity divided by infin- 
ity is an indeterminate quantity. The math- 
ematician does not apply arithmetic to his 
conception of infinity as if it were a definite 
quantity. Two parallel lines converge to in- 
finity, they do not meet each other or inter- 
sect at a definite point. The question, there- 
fore, “Do parallel lines after intersecting at 
infinity diverge?” has no meaning. All rea- 
soning based upon arithmetical operations 
with infinity are meaningless. Science can- 
not measure or estimate infinity. It is out- 
side its domain of observation. 

Another fallacious course of reasoning 
based upon the use of the word infinity is 
used by certain thinkers to limit our con- 
ceptions of the extent of the universe. Given, 
they say, an infinite number of stars extend- 
ing over space stretching to infinity; We 
should then be bathed in a flood of light 
night and day, for we should receive light 
and heat from an infinite number of sources; 
and even if such sources might be at infinite 
distance, still the infinite number would com- 
pensate, so to speak, for the increase in dis- 
tance, and we should live in a blaze of light. 
In. order to perceive the erroneousness of 
such reasoning it is only necessary to reflect 
that the distribution of this infinity of 
worlds and stars is all important. If they 
extended in a straight line to infinity the 
amount of light received from such an in- 
finite collection by the earth would be ex- 
tremely small, for the earth would subtend 
a very small angle at the nearest star in the 
line. 

Our domain of observation is too limited to 
enable us to reason accurately in regard to 
the infinitely great or the infinitely small. 
The law of gravitation seems to us a uni- 
versal law, but it is based upon experiment 
in a limited field of inquiry. Our situation 
in the world is somewhat analogous to that 
of a minute organism in a drop of water, un- 
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conscious of worlds of trees, rocks, of beings 
enormous in size by comparison, unconscious 
of the express train whirling by it, and all 
the activities of human life which it con- 
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tains. How absurd it is to limit human pos- 
sibilities by appealing to our knowledge of 
physical science ! 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Truth ot the Novel.* 


By Margaret Deland. 


ENTERTAINMENT, with its underlying moral 
possibilities, which have apparently revealed 
themselves to our hard-worked consciences, 
and are responsible for so many mistaken 
and dreary essays called novels,—entertain- 
ment, it seems to me, must be founded upon 
truth. 

Our first question about a novel is, gen- 
erally, I suppose, is it worth reading ? and 
the test that we apply to decide that ques- 
tion is not, I think, the originality of its plot, 
or the beauty of its style, or the importance 
of its subject—it is not whether it deals with 
what is moral or immoral—it is its truth. Is 
it true ? When I say truth, of course, I don’t 
mean realism, in the sense in which it is 
used in regard to Art to-day. Realism, it 
seems to me, is only one of many ways of 
presenting truth, and it is generally a sin- 
gularly unsatisfactory way. It is the seen— 
whereas it is the unseen which holds the 
richness of life. Realism is what we might 
call surface seeing; it concerns itself with 
details, with the buttons on a man’s coat, so 
to speak, which, indeed, are true, but which, 
if treated out of proportion to the man, or 
even to the coat, become false. 

A book, to be true, must be true, not only 
to this or that phase of living, but to the 
whole of life—that is to say its facts must 
be in proportion to life; it must not show the 
base things as tho all the world were base; 
or the false things as tho all men were liars; 
or the silly things as tho we were a race of 
fools. These things are facts in living, of 
course; but they are not Life. ; 

We do not, I think, have to read very 
many chapters of a novel before we can de- 
cide upon this matter of truth, and know 





*This article, together with the one printed last 
week by the same author,and two others that will 
appear in forthcoming issues, were originally deliv- 
ered as a lecture. 


whether it is worth reading. If it is not 
true, it is, of course, a question of being 
bored, or wasting our time; or, what is 
worse, running the risk of defiling our souls 
by touching pitch. 

“ Ah, but,’ I remember some one saying 
once,—“ ah,—but pitch may be true!” I 
don’t believe it, because true things never 
defile. Facts may be pitch, and may defile; 
but truth is something far higher and deeper 
than a statement of facts; truth is, as it 
were, the soul of facts, and has to do with 
things eternal, as old Thomas & Kempis puts 
it, not with things temporal. 

I think I can make what I want to say 
clearer if I specify certain books which 
deal with the same sad and shameful sub- 
ject: Compare, for instance, Hawthorne’s 
treatment of the sin of unfaithfulness, in 
“The Searlet Letter,” with certain French 
novels which deal with the same subject. 

Now what makes the difference in the 
truth of the American novel and the French 
novel ? The facts are just the same; indeed 
the. details in the French book are doubtless 
much truer to living than in the American 
book. What is the difference? To my 
thinking, it is this: The French novelist gives 
us the surface facts only, while Hawthorne 
goes far below the material truthfulness, if 
I may so express ‘it, the material truthful- 
ness of saying the man did this, the woman 
did that; he goes deeper, and higher, and 
wider than any literalness; he concerns him- 
self with what is ultimate, and everlasting; 
he concerns himself with the souls of Hester 
Prynne and the Reverend Arthur Dimmes- 
dale! He sees Life broadly and as a whole, 
not in bits, like some lurid and lying kaleido- 
scope. After all, the true things in this 
world are the spiritual things; so, when we 
speak of a novel as true or false, it is in thig 
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deep sense,—not in the literalness of de- 
tails,—but in its everlasting and fundamental 
trueness, in other words, in its wholeness. 
The revolt against realism, as unlovely, is 
really, when you come to think of it, a revolt 
against untruth; it is the revolt against the 
treatment of a fact, without regard to pro- 
portion; vice, treated as if it were the whole 
of life, is as false as it is tiresome. I can 
think of no better illustration of this than 
the last book by the author of ‘“ Nancy 
Noon ”’—the “Tormentor.” That it is a 
book of power, one must admit; but it is a 
bad power—because of its essential false- 
ness; everybody in the “ Tormentor,” you 
may remember, is base, or mean, or cruel, or 
wicked, in one way or another. Now that is 
not life, tho it may be a phase of living; 
but no phase of living can be expressed with 
any value, unless it be shown how small, or 
how large, it is in relation to Life. “What!” 
one feels like saying to these exploiters of 
what is base, ‘“‘ What! because there are 
cakes and ale, is there no more virtue ?” 

It follows, I think, in this connection, that 
novels cannot be classified as good or bad, 
according to their subjects—it is the way in 
which the subjects are treated which makes 
them moral or immoral—inspiring or degrad- 
ing. Hawthorne and George Eliot have both 
written of sin; so also have certain French 
authors (one need not name them)—yet ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter” and “ Adam Bede” reveal, 
with splendid certainty, the beauty of holi- 
ness; while some of the French books are 
soul destroying, their facts are correct; the 
things which the books exploit, exist—so do 
sewers ! but in proportion to this great beau- 
tiful wholesome world, what small things 
sewers are '—yet some of the novels of to- 
day imply that we live in sewers and never 
see the sun. 

Yet, surely, the art of Fiction, while it 
does so with truth and reverence, may 
legitimately concern itself with all sides of 
life. For my part, I have no patience with 
that prudery which turns from a book be- 
cause of its subject. It seems to me arro- 
gance to despise any revelation of human na- 
ture ! arrogance, for instance, to say that the 
mention of those vast Laws of Life, which 
move the heavens and the earth, is—im- 
proper! Think of our flash and minute of 
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existence—our faint threads of thought, — 
floating out into space like slight gossamer 
spider webs on some dim autumnal day— — 
think of our mute and helpless obedience to 
the great law of attraction which we do not 
understand, but which we have made sacred 
by the name of love—think how we are_car- 
ried on our whirling world, whithersoever 
this same Law leads it, through dreadful 
spaces glittering with the dust of systems 
infinitely vaster than our own—yet some say 
that the mention of such laws, in their ap- 
plication to the fundamental facts of our 
tiny human existence, is improper! To see 
a mature woman blush and simper, and cast 
down her eyes, because the great fact of 
motherhood, let us say, is referred to in her 
presence, fills one with shame for our lit- 
tle human nature. “I won’t read such and 
such a book,” some one says, once in a while 
(not often), ‘“‘ because there is a bad woman 
in it;’’ and who are you, Madame, one feels 
like saying, who are you, to denounce the 
scheme of nature, in which that poor, bad 
woman has her wretched place ? to say, “I 
will not even read about such—they ought 
not to exist ! Out upon the Purpose of Eter- 
nity which permits such improprieties !” 
And the lady holds up her fan before her 
modest eyes! but this same delicate sen- 
sibility, you will observe, admits the crime 
against Society of divorce a vinculo matri- 
monii ; it allows the indignity of a loveless 
marriage ; it permits the birth of little chil- 
dren, crippled by their mother’s silly habits 
of life—No! such criticisms upon the mere 
subject of a book, the particular phase of 
human life of which it treats, are absurd 
and pitiful. All the calms and passions of 
the soul belong to us! Do you remember 
the vision of St. Peter,—the great sheet, knit 
at the four corners, let down out of Heaven, 
full of four footed beasts of the earth, and 
creeping things, and the command, “ Rise, 
Peter ! Kill and eat.” “ Not so, Lord,”—said 
Peter; “I have never eaten anything that 
is common or unclean,”—and the voice spake 
to him a second time: ‘What God has 
cleansed, that call not thou unclean.” No, 
this great, patient, pathetic, divine human 
nature is in itself sacred;—how it may be 
treated is another matter; the pools and 
shallows on the shore are indeed parts of 
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the unfathomable mystery of the eternal sea 
—but they are not the sea !—and to treat 
them as if they were is to make shipwreck 
of something;—perhaps only of literary 
taste, perhaps of spiritual perception. 

As an illustration of value depending upon 
truth, L would like to refer to Hall Caine’s 
book, ‘The Manxman;” here is a book of 
tinseled sentimentality; of rather poor Eng- 
lish, of cheap dramatic effects; one sees the 
lime light burning behind the scenes, and is 
aware of the tawdry dresses of the ac- 
tresses; and the paint and powder, and 
paste jewels. And yet, in spite of all that, 
how that book grips the heart! One is in- 
dignant—but one thrills: Why? Because in 
spite of all its superficial insincerity, so to 
speak, in spite of cheapness and claptrap, 
it deals, at least in the first part, with fun- 
damentals; it deals with the image of the 
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Living God,—with that passionate, tragic, 
glorious thing—the human soul, in its deep 
relation to the moral law. It is the true 
grain in all the chaff that makes the book 
possible, it seems to me. 

But if truth, as we have been considering 
it, does not mean realism, neither does it 
mean didactic morality. The novel is not a 
sermon. Jane Austin’s novels are true, but 
the great Jane was never guilty of being di- 
dactic. No; she was human in the widest, 
and so the divinest sense; and consequently 
she was true. It is because it is so deeply 
true, because it is as organic as the hills, as 
fundamental as the everlasting seas, that | 
the Odyssey is as vital to-day as ever; it is 
because of its trueness that Don Quixote is 
a living person; and that Robinson Crusoe 
charms generations of boys and girls—(men 


and women, too, if they are sensible). 
Boston, Mass. 


Doubt and Faith. 


By James B. Kenyon. 


*[was thus the vision came: the sunset bars 


Were fading from the west, 


gloom 


and gathering 


Veiled the fair landscape; multitudinous sounds, 
Born of the night, from valley and from hill 


Rose solemnly. 


Then saw I where a path 


Wound down a steep declivity till all 
Was inky darkness, save a single star 
That pulsed with brightness o’er the gulf’s black 


yoid. 


Thither two travelers came, and staid their feet, 
Affrighted to behold the sheer descent 


Whither the pathway plunged. 


ware 


Then was I 


How one upon his eyes did clap his hands 


And leap into the night. 


The other, calm, 


With lifted brows and eyes fixed on the star, 
Stepped downward bravely, and the darkness 


fled 


Before his fearless feet, and on a sudden 
Shining he saw the happy gates of home, 


~ Syracuse, N, Y, 





Sociology and Philanthropy. 


By Frederick H. Wines, 


AssIsTANT DiRECTOR OF THE CENSUS. 


SocroLtogy stands for pure science, while 
philanthropy stands for applied science. 
Pure science seeks to know the truth for its 
own sake, regardless of the gain or loss in- 
volved in abstract knowledge. The applica- 
tions of science have for their avowed mo- 
tive and purpose the desire to convert ab- 
stract knowledge into human profit, by way 
of addition to human wealth, power and 
lappiness. 

The characters of the sociologist and of the 
philanthropist may be and often are united 
in one person. The love of pure science for 
its own sake is not inconsistent with the 
wish to find applications of scientific discov- 
eries in inventions which will prove of bene- 
fit to mankind. Theory and practice should 
be united by a bond more indissoluble than 
the marriage tie; divorced from each other, 
they lose half, or more than half, their power 
to bless the world. 

What can the sociologist do for the philan- 
thropist who is not expert in social science? 
If he knows more, and knows it better, he 
can help him by making him conscious of his 
ignorance, which is the first step toward its 
removal. It is the ignorance, the uncon- 
scious ignorance, which pervades all branches 
of philanthtopic work, which is its most dis- 
couraging and depressing characteristic. No 
one who has not had ample opportunity for 
observation would readily suspect how large 
a percentage of so-called “‘ charity workers ” 
are uncultured, illiterate, inexperienced, and 
so impracticably “ practical,’’ that they de- 
spise the art of deduction and generalization, 
of classification and discrimination, as be- 
neath their notice. Bring them into contact 
with really larger minds than their own, en- 
riched by reading and by travel, trained to 
observe and to think,~capable of suspended 
judgment, and not prone to mistake natural 
instinct for ripened wisdom, and the humility 
which is ever a mark of true charity renders 
them peculiarly docile. But they must be 
taken on their spiritual, rather than on their 
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purely intellectual side, and made to feel 
that their teachers are in moral sympathy 
with their benevolent impulses. If satisfied 
as to this point, they become as clay in the 
hands of the artist; living, not dead clay, 
with independent, original power of aspira- 
tion and growth. Teachers of sociology will 
find their most appreciative audiences, their 
most promising and ambitious pupils, not in 
the class-room of the college or the univer- 
sity, but in the charity conference, if they 
will condescend to seek them there. The 
seed there sown will lodge in a congenial 
soil, fructify and multiply a hundred fold. It 
is there that prejudice and misconception are 
most easily combated. There truth is most 
eagerly sought—‘ charity rejoiceth in the 
truth ’—while error and misstatement are 
corrected by the personal experience, within 
his limited sphere of observation, of the 
listener. A practical use will be made of 
every useful suggestion dropped by the 
speaker. Above all, what the charity worker 
most needs is training in right methods of 
research, of investigation and inference. 
which he will rapidly acquire under wise 
guidance. The extent and preparation of 
this field for sociological planting is all but 
unknown to the great majority of academical 
instructors. Its very existence has not oc- 
curred to many of them. Yet it is to the 
sociologist what the farmers’ institute is to 
the agricultural chemist, the entomologist, 
and the scientific horticulturist, or the teach- 
ers’ institute to the pedagogist. 

All social change is the ultimate expression 
of a protest against existing social condi- 
tions, at first by a minority and then by a 
majority of those who have the power to em- 
body this protest in statutory enactments or 
in usages which have the force of statutes. 
He who reads the statutes reads history in 
its most concrete, concentrated form, and 
they never mislead him. I say, therefore, 
that in order to intelligent treatment of the 
question of crime, the prison official and the 
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prison reformer need to be grounded in the 
history of crime and punishment; to know 
what has been, in different ages and com- 
munities, the popular reaction. against anti- 
social acts, and what in turn has been the 
corresponding reaction against tyranny call- 
ing itself justice, which has gradually modi- 
fied the form and application of legal penal- 
ties. The same is true of insanity, pauper- 
ism, disease and the whole list of what are 
commonly called “social evils.’’ The prac- 
tical philanthropist, absorbed in his work, 
has ordinarily neither the time nor the nat- 
ural or acquired capacity for the research 
which is essential to a complete and orderly 
view of the changes which have given him 
bis material and determined his relation to 
it. At this point, more than any other; he 
needs the aid of the sociologist, who is at 
the same time a historian and a jurist. 

The other side of this thought is that the 
sociologist needs no less the aid of the philan- 
thropist. The laboratory is an essential ele- 
ment in the equipment of a chemist or 
physicist. Without it no substantial advance 
in science is possible. Without it, that which 
science knows could not be communicated 
to the novice in scientific investigation, who 
learns not so much by hearing or reading as 
by individual experimentation. Now there is 
no sociological laboratory other than the 
actual life of the world, and in that labora- 
tory the philanthropist lives and moves and 
has his being. ‘The theorist in political sci- 
ence must associate with statesmen; in polit- 
ical economy, with capitalists, merchants, 
manufacturers and financiers; and in social 
science, with philanthropists, in order that 
he may forever test and justify his theories 
by the facts which are fully known only to 
practical men of the world. Social science is 
in effect the systematic study of social con- 
ditions and processes, with a view to deter- 
mining what is normal and what is abnor- 
mal in them. This is also the aim of the 
philanthropist. The philanthropist, however, 
desires, in no selfish spirit but in the interest 
of humanity, to enlarge the sphere of the 
normal and limit that of the abnormal; a 
matter with which abstract science does not 
concern itself. His outlook is therefore 
naturally more circumscribed than that of 
the pure scientist. He is more absorbed ina 
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the present and the immediate, while the 
scientific mind travels far afield and ranges 
over the infinite past and the infinite future. 
Nevertheless, within the range of his per- 
sonal experience and vision, the philanthro- 
pist is an accurate observer, a patient col- 
lector of facts, the importance of which to 
science he imperfectly appreciates and for 
that reason irregularly and fitfully records. 
Yet he is the best coadjutor of the trained 
scientific investigator, because he is at the 
same time an original experimenter, and his 
experiments are in the region which separates 
the normal from the abnormal, having for 
their precise purpose the prevention of the 
conversion of the normal into the abnormal 
and the reconversion of the abnormal into 
the normal. What the theorist cannot ac- 
complish for himself, the philanthropist is 
forever doing; and it is short-sighted in the 
highest degree for the social scientist not to 
take some oversight and direction of these 
experiments in the laboratory of life, and so 
to utilize the talents and the devotion of the 
humble, assiduous workers in the field of 
practical charity. 

To take one illustration among many, of 
the natural connection between scientific and 
philanthropic investigation: both are deeply 
concerned with the question of human de- 
generacy. I do not see how a knowledge of 
degeneracy is to be acquired otherwise than 
by personal contact with degenerates, nor 
how this contact can be effected in the li- 
brary or the class-room. The philanthropist 
has a much more full and accurate concep- 
tion of degeneracy than the student or pro- 
fessor, who is a recluse among his books, 
and can only speak at secondhand of that 
which the philanthropist knows at firsthand. 
If the social scientist is not himself also a 
practical philanthropist, he must be abso- 
lutely dependent upon philanthropy for a 
large part of the information which he builds 
into the framework of his science. 

Another illustration of the same intimate 
connection is afforded by a consideration of 
the relations between political economy and 
charitable relief. Charity is a fine thing, 
no doubt; but justice is a finer. Justice is 
fundamental, charity supplemental. Charity 
steps in to relieve the situation where justice 
has partially failed. How to avoid the neces- 
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sity for charity by securing a larger equality 
of opportunity and greater equity in the dis- 
tribution of earnings, is both an economic 
and a philanthropic problem. The philan- 
thropist sees the wrong, which it is the busi- 
ress of the economist and statesman to 
rectify. A solution will be reached, if at all, 
not by either singly, but by the joint effort 
of both, working in harmonious co-operation. 

Philanthropy is not sociology, any more 
than engineering is pure mathematics. In- 
struction in applied mathematics is never- 
theless given in schools which are not tech- 
nological, nor even exclusively scientific. In 
a school of engineering much of the instruc- 
tion must be imparted by teachers who are 
also practical mechanics. The American 
university prepares young men and women 
for life not merely as scholars but as citi- 
zens. Citizenship implies responsibility for 
social] conditions, with capacity to character- 
ize them rightly and to remedy them if neces- 
sary. Sociology, therefore, should have a 
place in the curriculum of the university as 
an aid to such preparation. The aim of 
sociological teaching is to give the student 2 
conception in outline of the organic life of the 
human race. The sociological conception 
modifies our conception of every subject re- 
lated to the associated lifeof mankind—of his- 
tory, of law, of politics and of philanthropy. 
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We cannot teach sociology apart from. these 
and kindred subjects; neither can we teach 
these subjects so well, unless we teach them 
sociologically. But sociology is a philosophy, 
as well as a science; it may even be said to 
have a more or less ethical character. 

I plead, therefore, for a more intimate as- 
sociation and fellowship between profes- 
sional sociologists and professional phil- 
anthropists. I deplore the _ sociological 
teaching which is fragmentary, dis 
jointed, a mere mosaic of quotations from the 
reports of actual observers of human life in 
its various aspects, arranged without regard 
to proportion or perspective, and which pro- 
duces the effect upon the mind of a Chinese 
painting resembling nothing in heaven or 
edrth. I deplore the speculative, unspiritual, 
atheistic motive of much of this crude so- 
ciological drawing. ,None the less, but rather 
more, do I deplore the unscientific spirit and 
method of a very large part of what passes 
in the world under the pseudonym of philan- 
thropy—benevolence misdirected and misap- 
plied, wasted energy at best, but at worst 
positively harmful and dangerous. The cor- 
rective for each is found in the union of the 
two, of the scientific acid with the philan- 
thropic alkali, thus producing a neutral salt 
of positive value to the social materia 
medica. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


‘Pam Chick's Silent Partner. 
By Anna Sprague Packard. 


** HPAMINONDAS CHICK AND PARTNER.” 
The new sign swung gayly from its long iron 
arm as ’Pam Chick took away the ladder. 
The level beams of the morning sun shone 
bravely on its blood-red surface, and brought 
out each golden letter. The giant elm tree, 
to which it was attached, waved all its 
sweeping branches with a gentle curiosity 
to peer down upon it, and then settled back 
with a sigh of infinite content. The affright- 
ed birds came back to their nests. A breeze, 
born on Chocoena ‘and laden with the mes- 
sage of the forests and the clouds, murmured 
its anthem through a million leaves. The 


simple ceremony was over. ’Pam Chick had 
hung out his sign ! 

He stood in the road before his little store 
—a story and a half structure dwarfed by 
the majestic elm—alone in the June sun- 
shine and looked at it. No one on earth but 
’Pam Chick knew the deep waters he had 
gone through before he had reached this 
joyous hour. He was a man in the early 
forties, but his thick, chestnut hair was 
streaked with gray and his handsome face 
bore the ineffaceable lines of dissipa- 
tion. One cannot be the town drunk- 
ard for twenty years without a _ face 
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certificate, yet to-day his face was suf- 
fused with a light that changed but did not 
hide those dreadful marks. Over the shoals 
of weakness and the rocks of a brutish ap- 
petite the tide of ’Pam Chick’s manhood was 
coming in. 

Jabez Cate came lounging across the 
bridge, driving his cows to pasture, when 
he saw the sign and ’Pam. Something that 
was almost astonishment came over his im- 
mobile countenance. ’Pam Chick had been 
lost to Bear Camp for nearly a year. 

“Hello, Pam,” he said as he came up to 
him. 

’Pam started as if rudely awakened, and 
Jabez Cate caught the curious, rapt look on 
his face. 

“ Hello, Jabe,” he answered with a friend- 
ly smile. 

“When’d yer git back?” 

“Last night. Jenkins brought me over 
from West Ossipee. How’re all the folks?” 

“Oh, all tol’able. But where yer been? 
We begun to calkerlate you was dead.” 

“T’ve been roamin’ ’round,” said ’Pam 
vaguely. ‘‘ Been to Rochester, Portsmouth 


and Boston, and I’ve been in the woods 


some.” : 

“Where'd yer git that sign?” 

“To, Rochester. It’s a beauty, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” drawled Jabez, and then, ‘so 
you’ve got a partner?” 

“ Yes,” said Pam, and he drew himself up 
and waited for the next question. 

“Who is he? Why don’t you put his name 
on the sign?” . 

“*Cause he’s a Silent partner,” said "Pam; 
“he’s put in the capital an’ he’s goin’ to 
leave me to run the business.” 

“Must hev a terrible lot of confidence in 
yer,” said Jabez; “ ’tain’t no one from ’round 
here, no one what knows yer.” 

’Pam Chick flushed angrily, and his hands 
contracted in his trousers pockets. Then 
he laughed, a clear, boyish laugh that set 
a bird to singing overhead for very sym- 
pathy. 

“T’ve give yer the right to say that, Jabe 
(tho I wouldn’t say it to you!). Else I’d 
knocked you down, quick as er wink. I’ve 
reformed now, and my partner trusts me.” 

Even Jabez Cate, as slow to feel as his 
cattle, looked ashamed as ’Pam held his re- 
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luctant gaze by the new power in his clear, 
innocent blue eyes. Through all his sin and 
shame ’Pam Chick’s eyes had kept their 
childish look. 

“It comes from fishin’ an’ strayin’ off on 
Corroway, an’ laughin’ so, an’ all his fool 
business,” old Tene Sniffen used to growl, 
as he sat on Merrick’s store porch and voiced 
public opinion. 

“Wal, I’m glad he does,” and Jabez’s voice 
took on a hearty ring, “‘ an’—an’ I’ll do all I 
kin fer yer. Goin’ to stock the store? How 
much do yer calkilate to put in?” 

“Bout five hundred dollars’ worth. I’ve 
got to begin to haul to-day. I’d like to hire 
your cattle.” 

While this conversation was going on word 
had gone through the village that ’Pam 
Chick was back, had got a partner and hung 
out a sign. . 

Ed Merrick, the owner of the rival store, 
kicked the cat and swore an ugly oath at his 
sickly wife as he sat down to his breakfast. 
The children ran across the bridge and down 
the hill to look at the sign, the only one in 
the village. Tene Sniffen, who ruled the 
town by virtue of his twenty thousand dol- 
lars and a merciless tongue, received the 
news from his son with a Delphic grunt, 
which might mean anything, and went to 
Merrick’s before he’d finished his hoeing. 

The fact was Tene Sniffen had not yet 
made up his mind which way he would 
jump. If ’Pam had really reformed he would 
stick to Merrick, for though Merrick’s whis- 
ky was poor, still it was to be had, whereas 
if ’Pam’s reformation was like his other fu- 
tile attempts he should go over to ’Pam, for 
’Pam knew good whisky and was a great 
hand to treat. Besides, ’Pam was amusing, 
and, drunk or sober, was usually sunny- 
tempered. 

Through that day, and for many a suc- 
ceeding one, Bear Camp was stirred to its 
depths. The stagnant, listless life of the 
hill-encompassed town was moved, as the 
great national election had not been able to 
move it. For ’Pam Chick, drunkard as he 
was, had been the central figure on its stage 
for many years. He belonged to the Back 
Settlement “over behind the mountain.” 

Now, the Back Settlement was as much 
worse than Bear Camp as Bear Camp was 
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than other reputable towns. In the Back 
Settlement sin was open and flagrant. The 
law was defied and religion was ignored. 
Now in Bear Camp it was different. Liquor 
was not sold openly, people were divorced, 
and the meeting house still stood, tho the 
steeple had fallen off, ‘the horse sheds had 
fallen in, and the foundation was dry-rotted. 
Yet Bear Camp had a pious past, and it still 
lived on it. 

*Pam Chick had been the worst man in 
the Back Settlement. When the liquor gave 
out over there he would drive, yelling like 
a madman, through the village street of Bear 
Camp on a Sunday morning, calling to Ed 
Merrick, who was Deacon and Selectman, 
to come out of meeting and sell him some ! 
Every one saw God’s judgment on him when 
his wife died and left him to the care of his 
little boy. Alettoo was ten years old when 
he began to take charge of his father. He 
was a delicate little chap, shy and quiet, and 
as fond of the woods as ’Pam himself. There 
were long, blissful days in summer for the 
pair, when they would lock the front door of 
the tumble-down shanty they lived in—it 
was part of ’Pam’s fun to do this with mock 
gravity, for they both knew the back door 
was off one hinge and would not even shut 
tight—and go off for a week or two on Cho- 
coena. ’Pam was a past master in woodcraft, 
and the pair grew to know the mountain and 
to feel its strange individuality in a curious- 
ly intense way. They would lie beside the 
Lonely Lake, ’Pam on his back and Alettoo 
fishing, and the father would reel off a 
lot of delicious nonsense or tell some quaint, 
fanciful tale, such as “ How Chocoena got 
his horn,” while the boy sat breathless with 
happiness, and watching his father’s expres- 
sive face with soft, adoring eyes. 

“Oh, father,” he would say, “if it could 
always be summer, and you would always 
be like this!” and ’Pam would catch the 
child to his heart, to escape the reproach in 
his eyes, and swear he would reform. It 
was then—and only then—that Alettoo Chick 
looked like a child. ~ 

But winter would come, and drive ’Pam 
from the uplifting ministry of the forest and 
stream, and his light resolve would freeze 
over and Alettoo had the old pain added to 
cold and hunger and forlornness. The drive 
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from the Back Settlement to Merrick’s store 
became the child’s Way of Sorrows. He 
would sit beside the stove and wait till Ed 
Merrick put his father out—with a well filled 
jug—and then take care of him going home. 
He would tie the reins, for Bob knew the 
way, and hold on to the reeling figure be- 
side him with all his childish strength. 

When Alettoo was seventeen years old 
there came a sudden change. An old aunt 
of ’Pam’s, over in Effingham, died and left 
him five thousand dollars and her farm. 
Then Alettoo made a mighty effort and per- 
suaded his father to leave the Back Settle- 
ment, buy out old Abel Reid’s store at Bear 
Camp Village, and stop drinking. For a 
year all went well, and Alettoo’s feeble hope 
had grown into a serene content, when the 
devil broke loose again and with seven-fold 
force. "Pam went from bad to worse till 
one night, with cries and curses, he turned 
Alettoo out of doors. It was winter, and the 
boy had gone to his mother’s brother, who 
was in a logging camp beyond Conway. 

The next thing the Bear Camp people 
heard was that Alettoo had been caught in 
the logs and drowned, and that the body 
could not be found. 

Some one had to tell ’Pam, who had been 
on the verge of delirium for some days. It 
was Mahala Page—Obed Page’s wife—who 
finally volunteered. 

“T was with Nancy Chick when Alettoo 
was born, and I’ll do it, for her sake.” 

And half an hour later she came out, with 
the tears running down her white face. 

“Don’t ask me!” she cried to the little 
crowd waiting outside, “only I’ve killed 
something. If you could have seen his 
eyes !” 

It was in the month of May when they 
found the poor, crushed body, and persuaded 
the half-crazed father, who had spent his 
waking hours upon the bridge, or wandering 
beside the Bear Camp Water, that no fur- 
ther search was necessary. They laid the 
boy beside his mother, in the old graveyard 
watched over by the mountains, and it was 
all as if Alettoo had never been. Except to 
’Pam Chick. He locked up his store and dis- 
appeared. There were rumors that he had 
sold the farm at Effingham and had spent all 
the money; also, that he had been arrested 








at Rochester, but no one could vouch for the 
truth of these statements. Bear Camp was 
through with ’Pam Chick. Even Mahala 
Page could not defend him. Then he had 
appeared with more capital, an unknown 
partner who trusted him, and announced he 
had reformed. 

No wonder Bear Camp was loath to believe 
in him. Yet the days and the weeks and 


months went by, and ’Pam Chick justified 


his partner’s confidence. 

When some of his old “cronies” asked 
him to a Saturday night spree, he would say 
frankly: . 

“TI can’t, boys. I’ve promised my partner. 
‘Tain’t for me to preach temperance to any 
one, but I can live temperance. You see that 
was in the agreement.” 

“Seems as if that partner of his had a 
good deal of sense, after all,” said Tene Snif- 
fen one day in autumn to Ed Merrick. Tene 
had cast in his lot with Merrick, and sat 
most of the day on Merrick’s porch. Mer- 
rick gave him about half his drinks, for 
Tene was supposed to draw trade. To-day 
the two men sat alone on the porch, listening 
to the shouts of laughter which came from 
the other store. 

“*Pam’s gettin’ more than his share of 
trade. He sells the best goods this side of 
Conway—I suppose the partner picks ’em 
out--an’ he’s terrible obliging. If he keeps 
sober he’ll ruin yer, Ed, sure as nails.” 

Ed Merrick sneered as he said: ‘“ What 
about his bad debts? He’s such a durned 
fool he trusts every soul over back of the 
mountain. When a Back Settlement man 
pays the Bear Camp will run up hill.” 

“Wal, he is a fool, then. He’s looney over 
the Back Settlement. Mahala Page says he 
goes over there every Sunday. Sits ’round 
an’ chins with his old neighbors. He won’t 
drink, an’ it’s wonderful the way he keeps 
‘em down. Yer know, women an’ children 
an’ critters was always goin’ on over him. 
He saved White’s calf for him. Dressed the 
critter up in two new woolen undershirts. 
Hauled the legs through the armholes an’ 
lapped ’em in the middle. Jabez says he’s 


goin’ to build a line of horse sheds back ’er 
the store, for the use of the whole village. 
He says his partner don’t want to see no 
horses standin’ hours in the cold.” 
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“His partner’s a fool!” burst in Merrick 
angrily. 

“No, he h’ain’t, by a long shot!” said 
Tene sagely; ‘“‘ sometimes it pays to sell hon- 
est goods an’ have a pleasant way. Ed, I’m 
*fraid your day’s over.” 

“You’re a nice one to twit me with it! 
You—who can’t hold your followers togeth- 
er! Zeke Sanborn h’ain’t been here ’n two 
weeks, an’ I see Mrs. Martin carryin’ her 
butter ’n eggs in to ’Pam’s this mornin’. 
That means I’ve lost Clint Martin’s folks.” 

“That’s ’cause Clint’s nephew’s workin’ 
there.” 

“No, sir! Mrs. Martin told my wife she 
was goin’ to try and git Clint to trade there, 
‘cause of the talk in this store. It seems 
*“Pam’s set out to hev no cussin’ or low talk in 
the store. He says his partner means to hev 
it so women ’en children can hear all that’s 
said! Day ’fore yisterday Jake Fitch’s 
brother—him that’s workin’ to Manchester— 
he come inter the store an’ sot down on the 
counter. Then he began rememberin’ every 
scandal an’ nasty story in the whole town- 
ship. Man an’ woman, true an’ false, live 
an’ dead, he give it to ’em all. "Pam was 
busy with customers an’ there was some 
little gals ’mong ’em a-listenin’ with all their 
ears. Out come ’Pam from behint the 
counter. He was as white as chalk, from 
mad, an’ his voice shook an’ sez he: ‘ Fitch,’ 
sez he, ‘next year when you come home, 
an’ your rememberin’ every low tale ’bout 
your own townspeople ’—here he took him 
by the collar—Fitch’s bigger than he is !— 
‘just remember that I kicked you out ’er 
my store!’ An’, by gosh, if he didn’t drag 
him to the door and kick him clear off the 
porch, till he hit a hitchin’ post. Then he 
come back, just as quiet, an’ went on tyin’ 
up sugar, only he says, half to hisself, ‘ I be- 
lieve my partner would ’er wanted me to ’er 
done it.’ No, Tene Sniffen, if I’ve lost cus- 
tomers, it’s ’cause of your talk!” 

The snow lay on Chocoena and the winter 
stars looked down with serious eyes upon 
’Pam’s store, guarded by the old elm, but 
still "Pam kept sober. He was not just the 
same ’Pam, folks said. All the nonsense, 
and the song and wild joy at living, had 
been killed when Mahala Page had brought 
him her message, but he was full of cheer 
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der the elm came the weak and the wretch- 
ed, all the miserable failures, of the town- 
ship. "Pam was never too tired or too busy 
te help them. He kept the secret of his part- 
nership most faithfully, only smiling when 
questioned, and answering “He’s a silent 
partner, you know.” : 

Yet Bear Camp felt the power of that si- 
lent partner in a very real way. 

“Git "Pam to ask his partner to let me 
have the money, without security,” or “If 
we can git ’Pam’s partner on our side we'll 
be all right.” Many were the conjectures, 
but the secret was well kept. 

The summers followed the winters, and 
the sign had become an integral part of the 
tree. It was over five years since "Pam 
Chick had gone into partnership. The day 
had been a glorious golden one, in late Sep- 
tember. The red and gold sign was creaking 
cheerfully.. A song bird, balanced upon its 
iron arm, was pouring out all his summer’s 
joy in flutey tones. The protecting arms of 
the elm tree caressed the roof of the little 
sloping chamber over the store, making a 
motherly, crooning sound in the soft sunset 
air. There was a whispering from the store, 
the suppressed shuffling of many feet, and 
the stifled sob of a woman or child, for in 
the little chamber overhead ’Pam Chick lay 
dying. 

There had been an outbreak of typhoid 
fever back of the mountain, and ’Pam had 
left the store in Jim Martin’s care and had 
gone over to nurse the sick. That was in 
August, and now September was closing. 
No one realized ’Pam was ailing until they 
heard he was dangerously ill. Then Bear 
Camp said with one voice, ‘‘ He shall not 
die! We cannot get on without him.” They 
brought a doctor from Freedom, another 


from South Berwick, and finally one from 


Portsmouth. Mahala Page was installed as 
head nurse, with every woman in town eager 
to serve as subordinate. For nearly two 


weeks the fight had gone en—a fight such as 
Bear Camp had never seen—and now Bear 
Camp was vanquished ! 

The sunset light filled the chamber where 
’Pam lay, unconscious of the weeping and 
the sorrow below stairs. He was looking at 
Chocoena with his heart in his eyes. Like a 
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great purple amethyst the mountain lifted 
its mass into rosy heights crowned fantas- 
tically with its rocky horn, which, scorning 
any garment of verdure, glowed or darkened 
with every changeful moment. The doctor 
and the minister had done all they could, and 
were now standing at the foot of the bed. 

Mahala Page and Clint Martin’s wife 
fanned the dying man. 

“?*Pam,” said Mahala in a choking voice, 
“can we do anything for you, any last 
thing?” 

*Pam came back: with a start. 

“Yes, the Back Settlement folk. I want 
all I’ve got to go to them. Worthy or un- 
worthy, treat ’em all alike. Tell Bear Camp 
folks they must be patient with ’em. ’Tain’t 
a fair fight for Back Settlement folks ! Why, 
Mahala, you’re cryin’! Do you care so 
much?” and the weak voice was full of sur- 
prise. 

“Why, ’Pam Chick,” said Mahala softly, 
“don’t you know how we love you? The 
store’s full of folks grievin’ an’ cryin’. For 
five years you’ve been a blessin’ to Bear 
Camp,” and she kissed the damp forehead 
with all a sister’s love. 

“ Mahala, stoop down. I want to tell you 
my partner’s name. Tell the boys—the fel- 
lows that drink, you know—’cause it may en- 
courage them!” 

Mahala stooped down, and ’Pam_ whis- 
pered something. Then with a mighty ef- 
fort he raised himself on his arm, crying: 

“They’re coming, don’t you see them? 
Down Chocoena, through the light, Alettoo 
and my partner,” and he fell back, dead. 

It was Mahala Page who stood on the 


_ staircase a few minutes afterward, looking 


down on the crowd huddled around its foot. 
They were all there, only now Back Settle- 
ment folks had the pre-eminence. Among 
cracker boxes, molasses hogsheads and all 
the stowage of the back of a country store 
they stood. The kerosene lamps had been 
lighted and showed each hard or dull or 
stupid face, touched with the refining touch 
of sorrow, as it waited upturned for the last 
word. 

She gave them his message, and they 
heard her in absolute silence; then, “and he 
wants me to tell you who his partner was, 
’cause, he says, it may help some,” 
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There was a rustling, and an eager push- 
ing forward. 


“It was God Almighty!” said Mahala 
Vage solemnly. And each man as he went 
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out looked at his neighbor and looked at the 
glowing sign, which seemed to have gath- 
ered all the light left on earth, and no map 
spoke a word. 

Jamaica Pain, Mass. 
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By Margherita 


Ir would seem as if at the beginning of the 
Christian era the various Malay tribes who 
constituted the Philippine population were 
not highly advanced either socially or reli- 
giously. Slavery was common and polygamy 
was practiced by the governing classes. At 
some points there is reason to believe that 
cannibalism prevailed. Of the religious con- 
cepts nothing definite is known, but it is fair 
to presume that the Papuan and Negrito ele- 
ments had a belief of the same class as their 
kindred of New Guinea to-day. The Tagals 
and Visayas had advanced several steps fur- 
ther and had a crude belief in spirits, espe- 
cially evil ones. At some time in the first 
ten centuries of the era Buddhist mission- 
aries from China tried to preach the gentle 
doctrines of the Indian Prince, and in the 
Sulu Archipelago, if not in Mindanao, there 
was undoubtedly a tinge of Hindu thought. 
Even at this time much of the Sulu speech 
and some of the Mindanao, I noticed, con- 
tained both Sanscrit and Arabic words. 
Where this came from and how it ever 
reached there is an enigma of the darkest 
kind. 

The word pundita is employed in the double 
sense of a learned person and also of a 
priest. This is a stranger fact than would 
have been the discovery by Julius Czesar 
that the Picts and Scots were speaking a 
Persian dialect. 

Between the year 1000 A.D. and to-day 
the Filipinos have been subjected to the 
pressure of religion in its militant phase. In 
the northern and middle islands Christianity 
and in the southern territory Islam has done 
its best to make converts. Both faiths have 
been eminently successful. Of an estimated 
population of ten millions, six millions are 
nominally Christians and four millions Mo- 
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hammedans. Another estimate makes the 
figures seven and three millions, while a 
third estimate gives four million Christians, 
three million Moslems, and three million 
idolaters. 

The Malay likes excitement and has an in 
stinctive love for color, bright metals, rich 
vestments, music, song and ceremony. He 
takes naturally to the Roman Catholic forms 
and also to those of the Crescent. How deep- 
ly he is imbued with religious truths and con- 
victions is difficult to determine. Those who 
have spent their lives in the Philippines are 
as much in doubt on the subject as those who 
have been there a single day. That they 
take materialistic views and are addicted to 
superstition is noticeable in every part of the 
archipelago. One of the commonest sights 
in Manila, Iloilo and the smaller cities is that 
of hawkers, half-naked natives, who go 
about with a box in which there is a doll- 
saint, a sacred reiic, a cheap chromo-litho- 
graph or some other object of religious in- 
terest. The front of the box is made of glass 
or has a small window covered with a piece 
of glass. The devout pay a small fee to the 
hawker, for which they are permitted to look 
into the interior and to imprint a kiss upon 
the glass. These hawkers are licensed, and 
pay a fee for the privilege of carrying on 
their odd traffic. 

There are hundreds of these peddlers, and 
all of them seem to do a profitable if not a 
prosperous business. Among the Moros, or 
Philippine Mussulmans, there are howling 
dervishes, dancing dervishes and praying 
dervishes. Of the habits of this class the 
Spaniards know but little. Altho they were 
nominally the sovereigns of Mindanao and 
the Sulu Archipelago their sovereignty was 
confined to their forts, battalions and gun- 
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boats. To go a thousand yards from one of 
the forts into the interior was very much like 
committing suicide. The Moro kills partly 
for the sake of robbery and partly from re- 
ligious fanaticism. The entire Moslem terri- 
tory is about as savage to-day as it was four 
hundred years ago. The only marked im- 
provement is that effected by heroic Roman 
Catholic missionaries, who have in the 
course of the years succeeded in converting 
some fifteen or twenty thousand souls. 

It is known, however, that the punditas 
have a curious custom of taking the young 
men from the villages out into the wilder- 
ness and there keeping them for many days 
or weeks at a time, in which they instruct 
them in the mysteries of the Koran. No 
Moro warrior can hope to attain greatness 
unless he has received religious training of 
this sort. It is here that the oath-bound as- 
sassins, juramentados, are trained and edu- 
cated. The custom is unique and in its en- 
tirety appears to be confined to this part of 
the world. 

It can only be explained upon the theory 
that it is the Mohammedan form of the 
older Malay custom of running “ amuck ” or 
“amok.” When a savage Malay runs 
“amok ” it appears to be the result of some 
physical and mental fever brought about by 
great suffering or distress. He throws off 
all his clothing, and with a kriss in his right 
hand or with one in each hand he charges 
into a crowd of fellow savages, killing or 
wounding until he himself is dispatched or 
until he wearies of bloodshed and makes his 
escape. In the Mohammedan form it is 
much more cold-blooded and devilish in char- 
acter. 


In Jolo, where the custom appears to be 
the most active, the would-be manslayer re- 
ports to a pundita and announces his deter- 
mination to take the oath of destruction. He 
is received by the priest with great affection 
and is encouraged in his resolve. The priest 
or several priests take him to their mosque 
or to some bungalow where the laity are not 
permitted to enter, and there train him until 
he is in excellent physical condition. He is 
made to climb, jump, run, wrestle, bite, 
strike, thrust and cut. He is well fed, his 
diet being especially adapted to the develop- 
ment of strength, endurance and _ blood- 
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thirstiness. The Spaniards claim that the 
novice is made to drink the blood of live 
fowl and to eat the flesh of living birds and 
small animals. But of this nothing authen- 
tic is known. Bach day the man is rubbed 
with cloths, the human hand and with cocoa- 
nut oil. This increases the suppleness of his 
limbs and the quickness of his muscles. It 
also.'makes him as smooth and slippery as 
an cel. The physical training is accom- 
panied with religious instruction in which 
he is taught that his self-sacrifice will insure 
him a perpetual paradise, and that the great- 
er the destruction he inflicts upon the infidels 
the higher will be his happiness in the other 
world. It is said that the priests give the 
pupil pills of hasheesh to increase his deter- 
mination and at the same time to acquaint 
him with a poor imitation of the joys to 
come. 

On the appointed day he is rubbed in oil, 
prayed over and blessed, armed with the 
deadly kriss, and sent upon his murderous 
mission. _ Generally the juramentado goes 
alone, but occasionally he will have one or 
more companions like himself. When he ap- 
proaches the Christian settlement or town 
he defers his attack until he meets a group 
or crowd. Then without warning he springs 
at the nearest and thrusts his kriss into the 
throat or bowels of the luckless victim. The 
weapon has been prepared for the occasion, 
the edge has been ground and the point 
brought into a needle-like condition. The 
blade has been dipped in human or animal 
blood and then dried, the dead corpuscles 
forming an incurable poison. The second blow 
is seldom struck. As he withdraws the knife 
from the first victim he springs at a second, 
and so keeps on until some one has struck 
him down in turn. The stories told by the 
Spaniards concerning the juramentados are 
numberless, and each as full of death as an 
old-fashioned Bowery melodrama. 

Some of the Negrito tribes, who are found 
in all the islands, keep up the practice of 
tattooing, in which they display as muchskill 
as the people of Borneo and New Guinea. 
Dr. Rabe, who made a study of these tribes 
in 1890 and 1891, found that the practice 
was more general than had been supposed 
by other travelers. At Kapouga not alone 
were men tattooed, but boys, girls, women 
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and even little children. On the shoulder of 
the women the tattooing was the same in all 
of the cases, from which it might be inferred 
that at some time there was a totem distin- 
guishing one tribe from another. Other Ne- 
grito clans tattoo the neck, some the arms 
and some the hands. 

The Negrito and some of the Visayas tribes 
preserve an ancient custom in building and 
maintaining a council house. A new one is 
dedicated with curious ceremonies, of which 
dancing during two, three, four and even 
five consecutive days is the leading future. 
I found a general supply of meats, vegeta- 
bles and drinks at these affairs and a wild 
orgy and excitement, in which all of the tribe 
join, from the oldest to the youngest. When 
the house begins to grow old or is burned or 
carried away by a storm, a new one is 
promptly built, with this same ceremony. 
The dancing is very curious. It is begun 
usually by an old man and an old woman, 
the music being supplied by gongs and tom 
toms. The movements are rather graceful 
and intricate. The body is swayed, the arms 
waved and the feet moved in a sort of flat 
waltz style from the beginning to the end of 
the performance. Occasionally the waist is 
contorted, and at times the dancer makes a 
series of awkward movements as if simulat- 
ing the walk of a wounded animal. When 
the first couple tires the second takes its 
place, and as the night wears on the numbers 
increase to two and more, ranging as high as 
ten or twelve at a single time. At intervals 
the performers croon various songs, of which 
the words are not in the native language but 
in dialects which are said to have been 
spoken many generations ago. The food is 
largely animal and is eaten in great chunks 
and slices without knife or plate. To see 
young and old gnawing the bones and tear- 
ing morsels,of flesh from a larger piece held 
in the two hands, renders it easy to imagine 
that the observer is witnessing some hideous 
banquet of wild cannibals. 

Many Spanish customs have been adopted 
by the natives and carried to even greater 
extremes than they are in Spain itself. Thus 
on Judas Iscariot’s day an effigy of the faith- 
less disciple is hanged from a bough or gal- 
lows and is stoned or beaten with sticks by 
the boys and young men of the neighbor- 
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hood. At twilight a bonfire is built beneath 
the figure, which is burned into a shapeless. 
mass and then cut down and thrown into the 
street. Here it is torn by dogs urged on by 
their masters, or else tied to the end of a 
rope and dragged around the village or town. 

Another odd religious custom is attached 
to the funeral service. The corpse is laid 
upon a frame or placed in a coffin and is ex- 
posed to view for a certain time and is then 
carried by the relatives and friends, followed 
by the mourners, to the parish church, stop- 
ping from point to point in order that the 
neighbors may have a last look at the body 
and that strangers may enjoy the same privi- 
lege. The natives believe that the dead man’s 
spirit takes part in the procession and experi- 
ences pleasure or pain according to the way in 
which his mortal remains are treated. When 
they arrive at the church a spokesman goes 
forward and chaffers with the priest or ec- 
clesiastic in charge in regard to the burial 
rites and fees. This is done without any 
commercial meaning, but simply as a cus- 
tom. The two finally agree and the burial 
thereupon takes place. This custom was 
prohibited in Luzon a few years ago, but is 
still kept up in out of the way communities 
in that island and also in the other islands. 

Here and there can be found survivals of 
cosmolatry, ophiolatry and even idolatry. 
Through the archipelago many places are 
black-listed, so to speak, by the native popu- 
lation. They are said to be the abodes of 
evil spirits who seize human beings and tear 
them to pieces. Some of these places are the 
homes of pythons and other snakes, others 
contain caves in which bones, both animal 
and human, would seem to indicate the ex- 
istence of cannibals in the near past, and 
others are spots marked by volcanic action. 
Near the volcano of Taal are several of these 
haunted localities. In one there are vent 
holes in the ground through which sulphuric 
gases escape, and at another there is an ir- 
regular but large production of carbonic acid 
gas. Near these spots are shrines, which 
suggest the road shrines of China. They are 
very popular and are used by travelers who 
wish to protect themselves against the evil 
spirits of the place. Wherever rock pythons 
abound there are sure to be shrines. In the 
Christian zone there will be nearly always a 
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doll-saint in the shrine; in the Moslem terri- 
tory there is no figure, but a saucer or bowl, 
which would indicate that at some time of- 
ferings of various sorts were given to the 
spirits who protected the traveler or else to 
the evil spirits in order to placate them. 

Of miracles and miraculous events the 
archipelago has a long list. Moslem vies 
with Christian in the conviction that the 
spirit world is in immediate contact with our 
own and that divine or supernatural inter- 
position takes place with great frequency. 
There are holy images which have been cast 
up by the sea and others which have fallen 
from heaven. There are odd relics, black 
with age, of whose origin nothing is known, 
but which work miraculous cures, and there 
are wells and springs possessing preternat- 
ural remedial power. So credulous are the 
natives that unscrupulous men have often 
profited by the quality in starting miracle- 
working resorts. Many of these have been 
suppressed by the authorities on account of 
their bogus nature, but after the name of 
having worked a cure is once gained the 
place never altogether loses its popularity. 

Older than these religious phenomena is 
the belief in anting anting, which is hard to 
translate into English. A talisman which 
protects you against a bullet, an ointment 
which will turn the blade of a kriss, a medi- 
cine which will cure every ailment, a lotion 
which will quadruple one’s strength, or a 
charm which will disarm an enemy, are all 
said to be good anting anting. A pirate ship 
which captures many trading vessels has a 
good anting anting, and so has a merchant 
who disposes of his wares quickly and at 
large profit. This precious quality, thing or 
mystery appears to be subject to no law. 
Some people are born with it and some ob- 
jects possess it as an organic part of them- 
selves. It can be attained or achieved 
through great talent or prowess, it can be 
obtained from a good spirit, and it can be 
purchased from a very wise man, a sooth- 
sayer, a wizard or a pundita. A tiger’s claw, 
a shark's tooth, the rib of a python, the ear 
of a squirrel or cat, the comb of a forest 
cock, and the dried leaf of a lotus flower are 
good anting anting. So is a scapular, a relic, 
a piece of a garment that has been to Mecca, 
a silver bullet, a nail or screw from a coffin, 
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a piece of hair from the head of an executed 
criminal, or the front tooth of a warrior 
slain in battle. 

Running through the Filipino civiliza- 
tion or society is a survival of long-gone 
years. It is the division or classification of 
men into three groups. First, the men who 
know or are wise; second, the men of the 
sea, and third, the men of the soil. These 
seem to be the beginnings of a system of 
caste based upon the Malay environment. 
The most honorable class at the start was, 
of course, the men of the sea, or sea gipsies. 
They were the fishermen, the navigators and 
the pirates. Their leaders, medicine-men 
and heroes settled on the coast and estab- 
lished small communities in which the work 
was done by slaves or captives, who were 
the men of the soil. ‘These landed proprie- 
tors were men of the sea and also the men 
of learning or of wisdom. The men of the 
sea disdained to engage in agriculture or the 
raising of flocks and herds, and looked down 
upon all who pursued those peaceful call- 
ings. As their power increased they drove 
the agricultural tribes, who were not en- 
slaved, into the interior and finally into the 
mountains and wildernesses. This produced 
the fourth class, the men of the forest, or the 
men of the mountains. They are a separate 
caste and not outcasts. Civilization has 
crushed the sharp dividing lines between 
these classes, but has not obliterated their 
power as social factors. The men of the sea 
rarely intermarry with the men of the soil, 
and the men of the soil avoid the men 
of the forests and the mountains. The 
men who know marry from their own 
class or may marry from the men of the 
sea, but they rarely descend to the men of 
the soil. In former times the men who know 
would take wives from their own class or 
from the men of the sea, and @oncubines 
from the men of the soil. This is still kept 
up in the uncivilized districts of Luzon, in 
Palauan and in Mindanao. 

All Malays love music and poetry, and 
make these a feature of daily life. The lan- 
guages lend themselves to metrical composi- 
tion, being even more available in this re- 
spect than Spanish or Persian. The large 
use of duplication and the similarity in 
sound of syllabic radicals enable the poorest 
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peasant or fisherman to turn out qtite mu- 
sical lines. Love-making is carried on in 
allegorical verse, and even in polite speech 
it is not uncommon for an intelligent native 
to accost a superior in iambics or dactyls. 
If the customs and superstitions be viewed 
together they throw a strong light upon the 
social conditions of the Filipinos, showing 
that the population is a series of grades 
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ranging from the civilized and Christian 
Tagals and Visayas down to the head-hunt- 
ing, nature-worshiping, polygamous savages 
of Central Mindanao, and that the problem 
of government will be a simple one so far as 
dealing with large masses is concerned, but 
very complicated on account of the number- 
less, varying, local customs and conditions. 


Brooktyn, N, Y. 


The Society of American Artists. 
By Sophia A. Walker. 


In this culmination of the art year the So- 
ciety comes to its twenty-first birthday ex- 
hibition; its secessionist child, the ‘Ten 
American Painters,” holds its second exhibi- 
tion; ten members who have not seceded, 
Messrs. Bogert, Coffin, Clark, Crane, Davis, 
Gifford, Kost, Ochtman, Palmer and Wig- 
gins, with Messrs. Minor and Murphy, hold 
their first annual exhibition as ‘‘ The Society 
of Landscape Painters;’’ and the Academy 
opens the doors of its old patace on Twenty- 
third street for the last time. 

In all these twenty-one years of life the 
Society has stood for the highest technical 
equipment of its contributors, and that 
ineans much more than technic, for those 
‘re not apt to have least to say who can say 
it well; and the exhibition now open is of 
primary interest in spite of secessionists and 
an apathy to its claims which seems almost 
unpatriotic on the part of some of the ablest 
painters. 

It is easily possible to forget that public 
exhibitions laid the first steps to success, or 
to think with painful sensitiveness—not of 
the possibility of being skied, the days of 
such tremors are also forgotten—but of being 
hung by some discordant neighbor whose 
screaming contrasts may prove the undoing 
of the delicate color scheme for which one 
has labored long. We regret the absence of 
Messrs. Homer, Daingerfield, Davies, La 
Farge, Ryder and others whose work is of 
rare distinction. A canvas to which the 
Pittsburg prize was awarded, called, “ Early 
Spring in New England,” dignified, lucid and 


scholarly, represents Mr. Tryon worthily, 
but there is only a small picture of an Indian 
rug weaver painted some years ago to re- 
mind of Mr. Brush. 

The famous “Supper at Emmaus,” by M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret, holds the place of honor. 
This canvas, which Mr. and Mrs. Frick pre- 
sented to Carnegie Museum in memory of a 
daughter, was also loaned to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy for its recent exhibition, and 
as it was hung in the less trying light of the 
corridor there the central group appeared 
less strained and ovel wrought than it looks 
here. The votive group, the painter, his wife 
and son, introduced as were donors in the 
centuries of sacred art, is a beautiful, satis- 
fying fragment. This canvas alone would 
repay a visit to the exhibition, but it occu- 
pies no lonely eminence here. The sketch by 
Mr. Sargent of his Astarte decoration of the 
Boston Public Library, inscribed to Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton, hangs in the central gallery, 
and near by is the beautiful allegory in 
bronze of youth and age, “ From Generation 
to Generation,” described, like the Dagnan- 
Bouveret, in our letter from the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, where Mr. Grafly is instruc- 
tor in sculpture, and the bronze runners by 
Mr. Flannagan, the fresh athlete seizing the 
torch from the one exhausted and falling by 
the way. 

Mr. Sargent’s masterly portrait of a young 
girl in white, already shown here in a Por- 
trait Exhibition, strikes the high note of 
portraiture, but canvasses by Messrs. Wilton 
Lockwood, E. W. D. Hamilton, J. W. Alex- 
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ander, Hopkinson, Lambert and Isham and 
Mrs. Locke and Misses Wigand, Lufkin, 
Chase and Shepley are not ashamed in its 
company. . Miss Beaux has done stronger 
work so far as drawing goes, and one of her 
young ladies has n» other side to the head 
than the one presented to view; but she has 
never displayed to better advantage that 
wonderful painter quality that is so rare and 
that amounts sometimes, as in Mr. Abbott H. 
Thayer, to genius. His “ Young Woman ”— 
how beautiful it is! Another picture quite 
personal in feeling is that old ivory-toned 
canvas by Mr. Whistler called “ The Music 
Room,” which comes to us from the West 
via Philadelphia. 

The Shaw prize goes worthily to a “* Wood- 
land Maid” standing among the pines, by 
Mr. Douglas Volk. It has serious, home- 
spun qualities and a fine color scheme, but 
it is lacking in the simplicity of greatness. 

The Webb prize for landscape was award- 
ed to “ Clouds and Hills,” by Mr. W. L. La- 
throp. Wooded hills interlock closely in the 
foreground and the sky is of the kind that 
opens vistas and great depths in massy 
clouds, and there is an old masterly reserve 
about it all. 

Mrs. MacMonnies sends from Paris a 
large, most striking garden scene, called 
“Roses and Lilies,” where floral roses vie 
with those on the baby’s cheeks and light and 
color fall abundantly everywhere; and Mrs. 
Dewing fills a great canvas with flowers 
alone, treated quite as largely and with 
greater sympathy in-a foreground study 
ealled ‘“‘ May.” These are both important 
notes of the realistic side of the artist’s 
work; but one may return to the ideal in an 
exquisitely refined composition by Mrs. Bell, 
called “The Tapestry of Life,’’ where some 
work their own future on an upright back- 
ground so near that the now, the past and 
the future are blended in one whole. The 
graceful Greek figures, the decorative com- 
position and color of which peacocks in the 
tapestry are the key, make a charming whole 
which one would rather see on the scale of 
mural decoration. Mr. Cox’s long panel for 
the Appellate Court is his strongest mural 
work, but it remains to be seen whether its 
strident tones are subdued in their destined 
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light. The ideal is touched again by Mr. 
Henry Fuller in a sweet madonna-like moth- 
er and child, and by Mr. Bryson Burroughs 
in several canvases of broad human interest, 
called ‘“ Work,” “A Windy Day,” and 
“ Summer,” where the influence of Puvis de 
Chavannes and of modern socialism make 
themselves equally felt. It is pleasant to no- 
tice the decided progress of Mr. Fuller and 
Mr. Burroughs, of Miss Shepley and Miss 
Chase, in portraiture, and of Mr. Ben Foster 
in poetic landscape. Mr. Bogert, Mr. Birge 
Harrison—always in close touch with na- 
ture’s quiet moods—Mr. Wm. M. Chase, Mr. 
C. Warren Eaton and Mr. Inness uphold the 
best traditions of American landscape. And 
Mr. Young and Mr. George E. Brown send 
strong sketches. 

One of the very large canvases is filled 
with dun battle smoke, and the leviathans 
“Brooklyn” and “Oregon” pound on 
through the pale sea and drive ashore the 
“Colon,” seen only by its trail of reddish 
smoke. Mr. Snell has not mastered this 
great work as he does his smaller canvases, 
but it is a tremendous attempt and it will 
bring fruit in increasing power. Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Woodbury also paint the sea with 
sympathy and Mr. Whitman’s studies of Ni- 
agara and Mr. Rorke’s “ Rapids” have fine 
qualities. 

One seldom looks to miniatures for great 
art, but one by Mrs. Fuller, representing a 
nude girl against a Japanese screen wiping 
her foot after the bath, must be classed as a 
most important work; and the standard of 
excellence which reaches beyond our own 
city and times is maintained by Miss Hills 
in several contributions, notably the St. Eliz- 
abeth enshrined in anold carved reliquary; by 
Mrs. Bush-Brown in a portrait of artist and 
son called “‘ The Flute Lesson,” and by Miss 
Theodora W. Thayer and Miss Nelson. 

In reviewing this exhibition, which gives 
the pulse of current art, one may feel satis- 
fied with what has been accomplished. It 
was a great mistake to leave a background 
in the first room which, tho favorable to 
water colors, discounts the oils terribly, as 
Mr. Isham’s portrait and Miss Brown’s 
strong study of bovine “ Maternity.” 

New York City, 





LITERATURE. 


Co-operation in England.* 

It is cheering to read Mr. Lloyd’s enthu- 
siastic account of the great increase of co- 
operative industry in England. The term 
co-operation is of course a loose one; every 
industrial enterprise in which more than one 
person. is engaged involves co-operation. Nor 
can the term be limited to industries in 
which the laborers have a fixed share in the 
profits. The great Co-operative Wholesale 
Society of England employs many workmen 
in its factories on the ordinary wages plan. 
Mr. Lloyd’s title is somewhat more descrip- 
tive, as implying that laborers may put them- 
selves in the position of partners in the 
business in which they are engaged. Mere 
profit-sharing does not accomplish this re- 
sult, for a partner is one who is liable for 
losses as well as entitled to gains; and this 
feature of partnership is commonly over- 
looked. Moreover, it can be true only in ex- 
ceptional cases that there will be any profits 
to share with laborers. Many enterprises 
end in ruin; there are no profits either for 
the laborers or the capitalists. Many pro- 
duce only moderate profit; such a profit as 
the capitalists may reasonably claim to be 
u0 more than their capital has earned. Very 
well managed concerns have a surplus of 
profit which can be shared with the work- 
nen, and there are many cases—altho rela- 
tively few—where this has been done suc- 
cessfully. Such cases, however, must gen- 
erally be where a business is of the nature 
of a monopoly. 

The labor-copartnerships, over which Mr. 
Lloyd rejoices, and which are indeed wholly 
admirable, are of a different character. They 
are simply combinations of people who are 
at once capitalists and laborers, for the pur- 
pose of production or distribution. A num- 
ber of people put their small savings to- 
gether for a working capital and their serv- 
ices constitute the labor element. The man- 
agement is controlled by the members, as in 
any stock company, but when the venture 
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is successful it is generally because a com- 
petent manager has been found, whose 
judgment is practically conclusive. It is 
these bodies whose growth in England has 
been so remarkable, and, as we said, so ad- 
mirable. Mr. Lloyd mourns that no corre- 
spending growth, except in the case of the 
building societies, has taken place in this 
country. He is unable to assign the cause 
for this; but we apprehend that two circum- 
stances afford the explanation. In the first 
place, the abundant supply of cheap land 
has absorbed the energies of those who as- 
pire to independence; and in the second 
place, the laborers in the great manufactur- 
ing industries consist largely of recent im- 
migrants. When these conditions cease to 
prevail here we may witness a development 
of laborcopartnerships similar to that 
which Mr. Lloyd describes. The creameries 
which are now so numerous indicate this 
tendency. 

For a systematic study of these enter- 
prises we must look elsewhere than to Mr. 
Lloyd’s pages. His book is merely a sym- 
pathetic, not to say biased, account of a 
number of prosperous concerns. It is inter- 
esting because of the frequently touching 
details which are communicated, but statis- 
tically it is of slight value. 
enthusiasm blinds him to the existence of 
many failures and blunders, altho it makes 
his account more readable. For those who 
have no knowledge of English conditions 
this book may well serve as an introduc- 
tion; and it has an interest for the student 
of politics as disclosing the fundamental 
difference between the capitalistic labor- 
copartnership which it describes and the 
ideas of collectivism. 





EXILED FoR LESE MAJESTE. By James T. 
Whittaker. (Cincinnati: Curtis & Jennings. 
$1.00.) A book like this is written for the 
pleasure of the author, and rarely finds a 
large audience. It is a “ bookish” book, 
richly weighted with literary gleanings. On 
eyery page are evidences of fine taste and 
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sound judgment; but the book as a whole 
will appeal to the few who like the book- 
worm’s business and the smell. of lamp-oil. 
The stories are slight, mere frames upon 
which to hang the author’s learning and air 
his studies. Two MEN oO’ MENDIP. By 
Walter Raymond. (New York: Doubleday & 
McClure. $1.25.) A story of English mining 
life, full of gruesome incidents, but strongly 
written. It leaves a powerful impression of 
evil and very little memory of good. Murder 
is set over against murder with dramatic 
effect, and in the end everybody comes to 
grief. REMBRANDT, A ROMANCE OF HOL- 
LAND. By Walter Cranston Larned. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) The masters of art 
in Holland in the days of Holland’s artistic 
glory are used in this romance with pic- 
turesque effect. Love plays its part, and 
there are interesting incidents and adven- 
tures, with a fine atmosphere of distance and 
dreaminess to help the effect. The book is 
already in its second edition, which it de- 
serves for its sterling merits. The illustra- 
tions from pictures by the masters add 
greatly to the impression of truthfulness as 
we read. THE Rapin. By Henry De Vere 
Stacpoole. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25.) This is a story of French life, de- 
cidedly French in some of its incidents, and, 
altho brightly written and in the main inter- 
esting, it has a trifle too much of Parisian 
moral laxity in it for comfortable home read- 
ing. —-—THE LEGAL REVOLUTION oF 1902. 
By a Law-Abiding Revolutionist. 
Charles H. Kerr. $1.00.) In this little book 
the author threshes old straw which has 
often been through the socialist mills. He 
says some good things and true things. He 
tries to be just and lay aside prejudice, but 
does not succeed notably, we think. The up- 
shot of his argument is that the Government 
should control and operate the business of 
the people, and he gives an enthusiastic. im- 
aginary account of how this will actually be 
done in 1902, or some other year. 
McTEAGUE. A Story or SAN FRANCISCO. 
By Frank Norris. (New_York: Doubleday & 
McClure. $1.50.) There is a certain fascina- 
tion in a book like this—the fascination of 
murder and other hideous crimes. Most of 
the characters presented are worthless where 
not positively bad; it is a novel of spasms 
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presented spasmodically; the style goes with 
jerks and hitches, and everybody talks 
brokenly as if at a loss for words. Sensa- 
tional from beginning to end, the story reeks 
in blood and does not lack dramatic power of 
a rude sort, while at the end a hopeless situa- 
tion stands out unrelieved by any softening 
effect of perspective. Such a story will find 
its audience, perhaps a large one, but no per- 
son will be the better for reading it. It has 
no moral, esthetical or artistic reason for 
being. “Ir I WERE A MAN.” The Story 
of a New Southerner. By Harrison Robertson. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) This is 
a story of political and social life in Ken- 
tucky. To say that’ it is well written and 
altogether readable does not serve the turn 
of criticism; it is more; the life it presents 
seems real; the incidents are believable, the 
dramatic situations natural and interesting. 
Short, swiftly moving, the current of the 
narrative never flags. Mr. Robertson has 
not aimed to make a novel; but his story, 
slight as it is, gives a sharp, strong picture, 
unquestionably touched with the fascination 
of genius. The plot is novel, turning upon a 





situation at once difficult and interesting, in 


which the hero, acting with high motives, 
deliberately thwarts the political ambition 
of the heroine’s father. But we must not tell 
the story, preferring to send our readers to 
it without staling the freshness and charm 
of its pages.--——THE WIRE-CUTTERS. By M. 
E. M. Davis. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) The title of this romance has 
reference to the destruction of wire fences 


, on ranches in the Southwest, a proceeding 


quite common among rival stock-raisers in 
the first days of the Texas cattle business. 
Mrs. Davis has not chosen to make her story 
a pleasing one. The characters depicted are 
in the main very disagreeable, not to say 
repellant, and they behave in a disreputable 
way. With the materials selected, Mrs. 
Davis has, however, done notably well. Her 
style is lively, her people are real and the 
incidents of the story follow one another 
rapidly. It is a book genuinely American; 
but it does not represent the best American 
life. In the end the reader will be apt to 
feel that he has been associating with unde- 
sirable people, and that the story is neither 
attractive nor instructive. THE MAN 
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WITHOUT A COUNTRY AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Edward Everett Hale. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. $1.50.) This is Vol. 
I of the “ Works of Edward Everett Hale” 
which Little, Brown & Co. are publishing in 
fitting style. We welcome the work, which 
in this form will doubtless fill its place 
among American classics, where it deserves 
a choice shelf——-—SHort Rations, by Wil- 
liston Fish (Harper & Brothers. $1.25), 
is a light, bright little book, half novel, half 
army-life sketching. It consists of a series 
of brisk and breezy short stories, caught to- 
gether by a running chain of love and ad- 
venture. West Point student life, then 
garrison life in the West, and the more or 
less humorous incidents arising are depicted 
with considerable cleverness. The book is 
profusely illustrated. 


‘CHITRAL, THE Story oF A Minor SIEGE. 
By Sir George 8. Robertson, K.C.S.I. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5.00.) We are all more or 
less interested in the Kast at present, so 
that a book of sterling attractiveness like 
the one now before us may have for its chief 
magnetic source the fact that it describes 
military operations in a.somewhat different 
climate but under circumstances not widely 
differing from those at present affecting our 
cwn armies on the other side of t he world. 
Sir George S. Robertson, the author of this 
book, gave us a foretaste of his subject in his 
other work, “The KéA&firs of the Hindu- 
Kush.” In this ‘‘ Story of a Minor Siege” 
we have a brilliant description of the cam- 
paign in Chitral, which, altho not remarkable 
on account of its extent or the importance 
of its results, afforded Sir George a fine op- 
’ portunity for picturesque experiences and an 
excellent subject to write about. ‘The 
Minor Siege ” described in this book was the 
result of a defeat sustained by the British 
force in Chitral in March, which shut them 
up, 340 riflemen, within the walls of a little 
fort deep in the mountains northwest of the 
Punjab. Sir George was at that time in 
command of the besieged force, and his rec- 
ord of the experiences during the long and 
tedious waiting and fighting gives a wonder- 
ful impression of the courage, stamina and 
tenacity of the British soldier, and at the 
same time affords fine glimpses of what 
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campaigning in India and the neighboring 
countries is really like. More than half of 
the book is taken up with descriptions of 
marches and minor expeditions in them- 
selves very interesting; besides, they give oc- 
casion for detailed pictures of the wild Chit- 
ral country and of adventures galore. The 
chapter on Kelley’s march through the snow 
from Ghizr to Laspur over the Shandadr is 
full of strong sketches, giving the reader 
something like a bird’s-eye view of the 
dreary landscapes, the toilsome struggle 
through frozen drifts and the suffering from 
cold and snow-blindness. Some good illus- 
trations aid the text and there are portraits 
of the heroic officers who led the various 
parts of the little command. We call par- 
ticular attention to the military details of 
this book as having much in them to interest 
those who are studying the subject of the 
establishment and the military government 
of Eastern colonies. English methods of op- 
eration here sketched show what a handful 
of trained and faithful Europeans can do in 
the midst of hostile Orientals. It is a book 
full of heroic fighting and manly courage 
under most terrible conditions. 


CAMPAIGNING IN CuBA. By George Kennan. 
(The Century Co. $1.50.) If the reading 
world do not arrive at a pretty thorough un- 
derstanding of our war with Spain the fault 
certainly will not rest with the army of war 
correspondents whose books are now pour- 
ing from the press. Mr. George Kennan is 
one of the most gifted among the writers 
who hastened to the front at the first sound 
of military activities. His special point of 
view was the Red Cross Hospital Service, 
but he pressed into every opening for ob- 
servation while in the field, and his book is 
alive with interest. The only objection to it 
lies against Mr. Kennan’s frequent assump- 
tion of military knowledge; he criticises dis- 
tinguished officers and suggests what they 
should have done with ali the self-assurance 
of a veteran commander of armies. His 
judgment here is clearly worthless, as he 
shows no comprehension of the tremendous 
difficulties of transportation, distribution and 
care involved in carrying on a swift cam- 
paign under suddenly arising conditions. 
But aside from this grave fault Mr. Ken- 
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nan’s book is one of the best yet written 
upon the Cuban war operations. As an ob- 
server Mr. Kennan is quick, alert, accurate, 
and his sympathies are as strong as his con- 
victions are deep. He saw a great deal on 
the field, on shipboard and in the hospitals, 
which he has described with remarkable 
vividness. His style is brilliant, graphic, 
captivating; and particularly effective is it 
in depicting the sturdy heroism of our sol- 
diers while enduring the anguish of wounds 
and disease in the hospitals under a tropic 
sun. The book is a distinctly important ad- 
dition to the literature prefacing and opening 
the way to a full history of our war with 
Spain. 

RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE. By Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $5.00.). The lectures 
which make up the contents of this large 
volume were delivered at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity in 1894 and 1895. They are in them- 
selves a history of Greek religion reduced to 
reasonable bounds and adapted to the popu- 
lar understanding. The treatment is schol- 
arly and exact, yet there is almost no use 
made of the original text of the Greek au- 
thors. Approved English translations, like 
those of Professor Jowett, are presented in- 
stead, and the expositions of the main sub- 
_ ject are clear, orderly and well digested. 
Students of the history of religions will find 
the book one of importance to them, full of 
such information as lights the way to under- 
standing many of the most difficult condi- 
tions of Greek religion and civilization from 
the earliest times down to their fall. The 
author is familiar with his subject from long 
and patient investigation, and this familiar- 
ity gives to his work the unmistakable value 
of authority. The text, altho it covers near- 
ly S00 large pages, is crisp and not in the 
least loaded with unnecessary details. A 
full index makes the book readily useful for 
reference. Almost every subject connected 
with the origin and development of Greek 
civilization is touched upon, and the student 
will find Professor Campbell’s suggestions, 
criticisms and expositions helpful in the 
right way. 

Tue West InprEs. A History of the West 
Yndian Archipelago, Together with an Account 
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of their Physical Characteristics, Natural Re- 
sources and Present Condition. By Amos Kid- 
der Fiske, A.M. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 
This is a timely and useful addition to the 
“Story of the Nations” series appearing 
from the press of the Putnams. It is an or- 
derly and sufficiently detailed history of the 
geological origin, climate, inhabitants, re- 
sources and political and religious develop- 
ment of the more important islands of the 
West Indies. The discovery of the archi- 
pelago by Spanish voyagers, the process of 
conquest and colonization and the gradual 
growth and decay of Spanish power are 
sketched briefly and clearly. Then follows 
a good description of Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, 
Porto Rico, San Domingo and the lesser is- 
lands. The war for Cuban freedom is out- 
lined, with a description of conditions since 
the American occupation. Mr. Fiske has 
done his work notably well. His book is not 
offered as an exhaustive history; but to both 
general reader and the beginner in historical 
study it will be of great value. While nearly 
every feature of the work is necessarily 
given in broken outlines, the general impres- 
sion is historically correct, and there is a 
vast amount of information crowded into the 
pages. There are many and excellent illus- 
trations from photographs, those of Cuban 
scenes being especially attractive, and a 
good map, as well as a full index, adds 
greatly to the value of this timely addition 
to a useful series. 


THE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE. 
Lang. 


By Andrew 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$5.00.) Mr. Lang is never more happy than 
when browsing in the nooks and corners of 
history, where his cleverness and learning 
play together in delightful companionship. 
In this handsome volume he gives us a sequel 
to his “ Pickle, the Spy,” in a series of papers 
dealing with the fortunes of certain Scottish 
characters closely connected with Pickle, and 
more or less prominent during the middle 
years of the eighteenth century, when the 
word “ Jacobite ” stirred the air of the High- 
lands, and when the romance of Prince 
Charles was in full bloom. There are twelve 
chapters with an appendix, and a good index 
showing the excellent use that Mr. Lang has 
made of his varied materials, and inviting 
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the student of Scotch history into a rich field. 
“The Last Earl of Marichal,” “ Murray, of 
Broughton,” ‘“ Mademoiselle Luci,” ‘‘ Cluny’s 
‘'reasure ” and “A Gentleman of Knoydart ” 
are papers of great interest. In ‘‘ The Case 
Against Glengarry ” Mr. Lang comes dought- 
ily to defense of himself and his “ Pickle, 
the Spy ” against the Highlanders, who have 
fancied themselves injured by that book. In 
the appendix are givensome of Pickle’s letters 
not published in full in ‘‘ Pickle, the Spy,” to 
sustain Mr. Lang’s indictment of Glengarry. 
From beginning to end The Companions of 
Pickle is interesting, more so to Scotch- 


men than to Americans, and it demands a 
place in every library of Scotch history. 


THREE STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Lewis 
E. Gates, Professor of English in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 
Three well written and interesting essays 
make up the contents of this book. ‘“ Fran- 
cis Jeffrey,” ‘‘ Newman as a Prose-Writer ”’ 
and ‘Matthew Arnold,” are the subjects 
treated. Professor Gates has done his work 
con amore, as a task lying well inside the 
field of his special studies, and students of 
English literature will find a rich source of 
suggestion, instruction and charm in reading 
the essays. The study of Jeffrey is one of 
the best that we have seen; it presents the 
man, his capacity, his surroundings, his 
influence and his limitations with notable 
justice and clearness. In the study of New- 
man as a prose-writer there is a great deal 
of excellent appreciation and sound criticism. 
Matthew Arnold is less successfully pre- 
sented; but the study is admirably composed. 
Professor Gates is to be congratulated on his 
success in saying so many new and true 
things on subjects so often discussed before. 


LETTERS TO WASHINGTON AND ACCOMPANY- 
ING PAPERS PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY OF 
CoLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA. Edited by 
Stanislaus Murray Hamilton. 
1756. (Boston: Hougiton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany.) The “Society of Colonial Dames 
of America” are doing a noble work in pub- 
lishing a complete edition of the Writings to 
Washington given verbatim et literatim from 
the original letters as received and endorsed 
by him. When completed their labors will 
give to American readers what should be 
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valued very highly. The present volume 
covers the period of Washington’s younger 
days, 1752-1756, when the American colonies 
were in a gloomy state, beset by dangers and 
Gifficulties of the most serious nature. The 
letters, while many of them are not impor- 
tant or particularly interesting in them- 
selves, all breathe the spirit of the time, and 
when taken together give a large and con- 
vincing impression of the civilization of the 
new world at the middle of the eighteenth 
century, as well as a clear outline of the po- 
htical and military forces at work in the in- 
fant colonies soon to be a republic. It is a 
book that should go into every public library 
and into every collection of valuable Amer- 
icana. 48) 

EARLY LETTERS OF GEORGE WILLIAM CUR- 
TIs TO JoHN S. Dwicut. Brook FARM AND 
CONCORD. Edited by George Willis Cooke. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) Mr. Cooke’s 
part of this book is a description of Brook 
Farm and the life-of its dreamers there and 
at Concord. It is extremely interesting in 
its substance and attractive in style, charm- 
ingly prefacing and introducing the forty- 
one letters written by George William Curtis 
in the heyday of youth. These letters are 
valuable chiefly for the light they turn upon 
the admirable character of Curtis himself 
and upon the inner workings of the spirit of 
Brook Farm at the outset of the experiment. 
Mr. Cooke has done a good work in preparing 
the book, which will be cordially welcomed 
by a large and cultivated audience. It is a 
record of enthusiasms; the pages are vi- 
brant; transcendentalism glows unhindered; 
but there is a large residuum of practical 
common sense in the Curtis letters, common 
sense with poetry playing behind, like soft 
lightning behind distant clouds. 


A History OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. By 
W. G. Aston, C.M.G., D. Lit., Late Japanese 
Secretary to H. M. Legation, Tokio. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50.) This work takes its 
place in the “Literature of the World” 
series, edited by Edmund Gosse. It is a 
short but sufficiently full history of Japanese 
literature from its beginning to the present 
time. Its author has had excellent oppor- 
tunity and training for the task assumed, 
and.as a popular treatise his history will take 
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high rank, while for use in our schools no 
work on the subject could be better wichnin 
its limits of space. The periods treated are 
the Archaic, before 700 A.D.; the Nava 
period, eighth century; the Classical period, 
800-1186 A.D., the Decline of Learning, 
1186-1332; the Dark Age, 1332-1603; the Re- 
vival of Learning, 1603-1867; the Tokio pe- 
riod, 1867-1898. A bibliograyhical appendix, 
a list of dictionaries and a complete index 
follow the text. 


THE Ficut FoR Santiaco. By Stephen 
Bonsal. (New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. $2.50.) The author of this deeply 
interesting volume of Cuban war history 
was a press correspondent who went with 
General Shafter’s army from Tampa, and 
followed it through the campaign against the 
Spaniards in Santiago to the surrender. It 
is a vivid and graphic presentation of the 
voyage, the marches, the battles. The hurry 
and stress, the heat, the oppressive jungle, 
the desperate fighting, the picturesque and 
touching incidents of life in camp and 
trenches and the heroic spirit of our soldiers 
are sketched with a free and sure hand. 
Good maps and illustrations assist the text, 
so that the book is one of great value to 
which the future historian will turn for a 
large amount of the materials of history. 
We turn it over to our readers, heartily 
recommending it as one of the best books that 


we have seen on the subject of the Santiago 


campaign. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT ROUND THE 
WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. By Frank T. 


Bullen, First Matec. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. $1.50.) Here is a book that will cap- 
tivate a large audience. As its title indi- 
cates, it is the story of a voyage around the 
world in pursuit of sperm whale fishing; and 
nothing could be fresher, breezier or more 
intensely realistic than the author’s handling 
of his subject. It is sea literature, frank and 
genuine, not literary, but authentic in every 
line. In places the description is almost 
brutally sincere; yet eyen at the worst we 
feel that it is but an unsparing delineation 
of life. The book is effectively illustrated, 
so that in both text and pictures we have, 
perhaps, the best presentation of the experi- 
ences of a whaling voyage ever given in a 
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book. Boys especially will be carried away 
by its rush of thrilling adventures in a prac- 
tically new field; for old as whale fishing is, 
this is the first story devoted to its descrip- 
tion. 





Literary Notes. 

A SUPPLEMENT to the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” will be published by the Messrs. 
Black, to be completed “ before the end of the 
century.” 

....The house in which Louis Stevenson was 
born has been purchased for some £800 by a Mr. 
J. ©. Dibdin, who plans to live in it and devote 
himself to writing. 

....Next month a book of verse from the pen 
of Stephen Crane is promised. ‘“ War is 
Kind” it is named, and illustrations have been 
made by Will H. Bradley. 

....* The Lively City o’ Ligg,” by Gelett 
Burgess, is the title of a “cycle of tales” just 
beginning to appear in The Criterion, of this 
city, and 7'he Queen in London. 

....The continued demand for “ The Choir 
Invisible” is to be still further supplied by a 
paper covered edition of fifty thousand copies 
which the Macmillans will publish. 

....-A London publisher, Grant Richards, is 
bringing out a guide to the fashionable’ restau- 
rants of London. Col. Newnham Davis is the 
author, and “ Dinners and Diners” is the title 
selected. 

....Sidney Lee, editor of the “ Dictionary of 
Natural Biography,” fears lest English book 
collectors may soon have no first folios of 
Shakespeare, and so he appeals to Englishmen 
not to let any more oi these treasures be carried 
off fo the United States. 

....The editor of The Academy is Mr. C. 
Lewis Hind, born in 1862, who was for some 
years sub-editor of the Art Journal, and then 
joined the staff of the Pall Mall Budget. In 
1896 he became the editor of The Academy. 
Mr. Hind is very well known in England as a 
contributor to magazines, and is about to pub- 
lish a romance, “The Enchanted Stone,” 
through Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company. 

...-Messrs. Mansfield and Wessels are mov- 
ing uptown to the St. James Building, Broad- 
way and Twenty-sixth Street, and Dodd, Mead 
and Company will soon occupy a new building 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth 
Street. Mr. R. H. Russell has for some months 
been in Twenty-ninth Street. Doubtless the 
erection of the new public library will hasten 
the movement uptown of prominent retail book- 
sellers. 





EDITORIALS. 


The Samoan Question. 


THE Samoan difficulty appears to be in a 
fair way of settlement and by just the right 
methods. The three Governments directly in- 
terested have kept cool, have had, and shown 
that they had, confidence in each other’s 
good faith and have adopted the one course 
most likely to bring about a satisfactory re- 
sult. Each is to appoint a High Commis- 
sioner and the three are to go to Samoa, look 
carefully into the situation there, decide 
what it is best to do, and do it, the home 
xovernments. pledging themselves to abide 
by their action. In case the Commissioners 
should fail to agree there is to be an umpire, 
very probably King Oscar of Sweden, and his 
verdict wiil be final. It is an ideal arrange- 
ment. First, mutual conference, then, that 
failing, arbitraticn. 

Pending the action of this Commission, the 
first essential is the preservation of order. 
The Malietoa party must be respected by 
the Mataafa party in their ordinary rights, 
and foreigners must be guarded from the 
strife of factions. For that the full strength 
of American and British war ships will be 
used and must be used. If the Germans will 
unite with them, so much the better; if not 
they will have only themselves to thank if 
they are held responsible for the outbreak. 
Adniral Kautz distinctly charges the Ger- 
man Consul with inciting the disturbance. 
If his charges are supported the British and 
American Governments will have a strong 
claim upon Germany; if not he and his Brit- 
ish colleague should be severely reprimand- 
ed. That he was justified we have no doubt, 
and we have as little doubt that the Govern- 
ment at Berlin will disown the action of 
Herr Rose as promptly as it did that of Ad- 
miral Diedrichs at Manila. 

In this whole matter three things have 
combined to complicate matters. The first is 
the absolute unreliability of the islanders. 
Such a thing as a stable government, except 
on the basis of military power, is impossible 
as yet. As has already been said in these 


columns, whichever party holds the kingship 
the opposition will always be the larger, and 
a gentleman well acquainted with the islands 
has expressed his belief that the proper way 
is not to have a king of the group but to sub- 
sidize the chiefs of the different islands con- 
ditionally on the absolute preservation of 
order. Under such circumstances it is evi- 
dent that any division among the governing 
powers, if allowed to be apparent, must re-— 
sult in general disturbance. 

Another disturbing element is the clause in 
the Berlin treaty requiring absolute unanim- 
ity on the part of the consuls. This prac- 
tically makes one of them arbiter of the sit- 
uation. By refusing his assent to the deci- 
sion of the other two he can put an effective 
block upon any action, and not infrequently 
that is equal to the most positive of adverse 
action, as is manifest in this particular case. 
The Germans refused assent to the decision 
of Justice Chambers, supported by the Amer- 
ican and British consuls, and that refusal 
was practically open war upon the legal 
government. This difficulty has undoubted- 
ly been increased by the peculiar character 
of German officialism, the legitimate result 
of the “ gospel of his consecrated person,” 
which Emperor William has been doing his 
best to instil into his subordinates. 
Trained to believe in him as the arbiter of 
the world and in themselves as a peculiarly 
gifted and honored class of beings, German 
ofiicers, military and civil, when freed from 
the restraints of power which they cannot 
ignore, are notorious the world over for their 
arrogance. So harsh is their rule in the Pa- 
cific that the islanders everywhere dread 
their approach, and it is openly stated that 
partition of the Samoan group would prob- 
ably result in a general exodus from the 
German islands. 

The third cause of complications is the ab- 
sence of direct communication with Apia. 
Had each official been under the constant 
supervision of his home Government, it is 
altogether improbable that the differences 
of judgment between them would have cul- 
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minated in open hostilities. Whatever may 
be said of German under officials, the Ger- 
man Government understands perfectly and 
uniformly observes the rules of curtesy. 
There is no restraint on individual hothead- 
edness like enforced publicity and immediate 
responsibility to superior authorities. It 
would have been money saved to all three 
Governments had they united in establishing 
a cable line connecting Apia with Australia. 

Keeping these conditions in mind, we can 
well await patiently the decision of the Com- 
mission to be appointed. It will safeguard 
the interests of each, and come to some ar- 
rangement which, even if not ideal, will at 
least be more practicable than the present 
one. 





No Church Unity in Porto 
Rico. 


WE had hoped that the scramble of the de- 
nominations in Porto Rico might be avoided, 
but this is impossible. We wished—but it 
was really beyond hope—that there might 
be one Church of Christ in Porto Rico, em- 
bracing all Christians who do not belong to 
the Roman Catholic Church, a Church not 
Presbyterian or Congregational or Baptist 
or Methodist, but simply Christian. But this 
may not be. General Henry, the military 
Governor of Porto Rico, wanted it, and the 
Christian officers and civilians in San Juan 
wanted it, and they organized union serv- 
ices. in the theater, but they did not organize 
a church and bid the sectarians keep off. 
Now the sectarians have come and nothing 
save the field from 
Christianity. 


can now a sectarian 

All the principal religious denominations 
have sent representatives of their mission- 
ary societies, who have traversed the island, 
and nearly all say that they must have their 
own sort of churches there. 
Episcopal 


The Protestant 
Church is already settled in 
San Juan and Ponce; the Disciples are in 
San Juan; the United Brethren are in Ponce; 
the Methodists, 
all propose to go to San Juan and Ponce, 
and to branch out as they can into other 
principal towns. 


saptists and Presbyterians 


The Christian Alliance is 
also already in Porto Rico with its mission- 


aries. The American Missionary Associa- 
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tion is entering the field with its schools and 
hoping to avoid the scramble for sectarian 
churches. 

Now this is not right, but it is stoutly ex- 
cused. ‘Our churches demand to be repre- 
sented,” they all say. ‘‘ We can make an ap- 
peal for our own sort,” they would say, “ not 
for any union work;” or “ Our charter does 
not allow us to aid any but our own denom- 
inational churches;” and _ besides, they 
would say, this denominational rivalry is not 
a bad thing; it assures more being done; 
and it looks worse at a distance than it really 
is. The missionaries will not quarrel, they 
say, for they are Christians, and they will 
have their conferences together, and to the 
native Porto Ricans the difference will not 
be discernible. ‘“ We will plan,” they add, 
“not to interfere with each other in the 
smaller towns, while in the two principal 
cities of San Juan and Ponce, with thirty or 
forty thousand people each, there is room 
for all of us.” But there is not room for all 
of us in a city of thirty or forty thousand in- 
habitants. Think of it; only three or four 
hundred Americans, or a thousand or so, 
counting the soldiers, who have a chaplain 
of their own, to be divided up between half 
a dozen English-speaking services and 
churches; and then as many different mis- 
sions trying to persuade the Spanish-speak 
ing people to join their particular organiza- 
tion. Let us suppose that there are half a 
dozen leading Porto Ricans, men of position 
and education, perhaps members of the Gov- 
ernment, who might think of joining a Prot- 
estant church; which should they join? The 
Presbyterians and the Baptists, the Episco- 
palians, both Protestant and Methodist, will 
think their adhesion worth struggling for, 
and to which of the half dozen little brick or 
corrugated iron chapels shall they turn? 
They will be inclined to remain loosely relat- 
ed to the dignified Roman Catholic Church, 
and to bid their women worship in its stately 
temples. 

We do not mean to say that great good will 
not be done. For the present the Catholic 
Church cannot do much for the people, on 
whom it has lost its hold. All these denom- 
inations will preach a simple gospel, and will 
do good among the more ignorant people, 
however much they may confuse the better 
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classes. But the pity of it, the pity of it, 
that our missionary societies cannot for a 
while sink their denominational ambition! 





The Trust Problem. 


WE published in THE INDEPENDENT last 
week the opinions of Senator Chandler con- 
cerning the trust problem, and this week we 
have a contribution from Governor Pingree 
on the same topic. Both of these gentlemen 
deplore the growth of these great combina- 
tions, and urge that the. Republican party 
should oppose them in its platforms and by 
its legislation. ‘The Senator says “ the rem- 
edy for the growth of trusts will be simple 
and easy when the majority of the people of 
any State seriously and firmly desire to sup- 
press them,’’ because a State can regulate 
and limit the power of any corporation char- 
tered under its laws or doing busmess in its 
territory. Three weeks ago there was pub; 
lished the opinion of Attorney-General 
Griggs that all the combinations recently 
formed are beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Iederal courts, and “if amenable to any 
law” must be dealt with under the laws of 
the States. The authorities do not appear to 
be of one mind as to the conclusive character 
of any decision on this point. An appeal has 
been taken to the Supreme Court in the case 
of the Iron Pipe Combination, and the Solici- 
tor-General says that if the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals (which does uot 
support the Attorney-General’s opinion) 
shall be sustained, he will bring suit at once 
against several industrial trusts under the 
Sherman act. But if it be granted that the 
remedy, if one be needed, lies with the States 
because the Federal Government is power- 
less, what does the attitude of the States in- 
dicate as to the desires of their people ? 

The corporation laws enacted by the repre- 
sentatives of the people facilitate the opera- 
tions of the very trusts which, at the present 
time, a majority (probably) of the same peo- 
ple oppose. In almost every State severe 
laws against trusts have been enacted. and 
trusts were taking corporate charters in sey- 
eral of these States while the legislatures 
were making these restrictive statutes and 
afterward. In New York the Harrow Trust, 
which had been denounced by the courts, 
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procured a charter after the State had prose- 
cuted the Sugar Trust for a violation of. its 
corporation laws. In Illinois, after the en- 
actment of a severe Anti-Trust law, the 
Whisky Trust, which had been characterized 
by the State courts as an unlawful organiza- 
tion, procured a corporate charter and 
changed its name from “trust” to “ com- 
pany.” Other instances of the kind might 
be cited. They show curious inconsistencies, 
and point to a development and an applica- 
tion of corporation laws which are at 
variance with the intentions of the people in 
the past, and their purposes and desires at 
the present time. 

Again, there are States in which the for- 
mation of trusts is invited now by legislation, 
while by other concurrent legislation an at- 
tempt to punish or suppress them is made. 
In New Jersey, which by its favorable laws 
has invited trusts to take its charters, and to 
which all the trusts have been flocking for 
corporate privileges, there was recently a de- 
mand for legislation against a combination 
of coal companies, and the Attorney-General 
was asked by resolution to prepare a bill for 
an Anti-Trust law. He submitted one, in 
which it was made a criminal offense for a 
corporation having a New Jersey charter to 
enter a combination agreement. This was 
done last month, and in that month trusts 
having in the aggregate an authorized capi- 
tal of more than $1,000,000,000 had received 
corporate charters under the laws of the 
State! The record of the session of the Leg- 
islature just closed shows that several laws 
were enacted granting additional favors to 
trust combinations in need of charters. In 
Missouri, where there is an Anti-Trust law, 
about the enforcement of which there has 
occasionally been some excitement, it is re- 
ported that the Legislature is about to pass 
a bill designed to attract such trusts as have 
enriched the treasury of New Jersey by 
charter fees. Delaware, Pennsylvania and 
Maine are considering the expediency of so 
changing their laws that trusts will come to 
them for incorporation, and thus help to pay 
their expenses. All this indicates insincerity 
or ignorance, or both, on the part of a good 
many citizens. It does not point to any 
sharp interference with the growth of trusts 
by the States in the near future. So far as 
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it is due to ignorance it calls for such a rem- 
edy as has been proposed in Pennsylvania, 
where the House has adopted a resolution 
creating a commission, which is to consult 
with labor organizations, bar associations, 
and similar commissions from other States 
as to changes in the laws and policy of the 
commonwealth relating to corporations and 
trusts. Such an inquiry may enable the peo- 
ple to reach an intelligent decision as to 
what they want, and to express it clearly. 
The opinion that the Republican party 
ought to oppose trusts in its platforms and 
legislation may induce some one to examine 
the record. Opposition has been expressed 
in platforms of the party, and the Federal 
Anti-Trust law (known as the Sherman act 
of 1890) was the work of a Republican Sen- 
ator." Both parties have been hostile to trust 
combinations in platforms and in the enact- 
ment of laws; both have yielded at times to 
the influence-of powerful trusts; neither has 
sought vigorously in the executive pranch of 
the Government to enforce a policy of oppo- 
sition. It is true, however, that each party 
has begun and prosecuted suits under the 
statute, and the Republican party has a ma- 
jority of these suits to its credit. But it be- 
gan the work, in Mr. Harrison’s term, with 
seeming reluctance, and there are many 
American citizens who have come to believe 
that both parties have been restrained in 
some measure by such influence as was ex- 
erted to affect the sugar duties of two tariff 
laws. If there be no warrant for such a be- 
lief it is very unfortunate that honest men 
should entertain it. It should be dispelled 
by action that will show clearly what the 
xovernment can do and what, if anything, it 
ought to do in the treatment of this problem. 
A party in power cannot afford to ignore it 
or to take any course with respect to it which 
suggests either indifference or insincerity. 





The Investigation at Harrisburg. 

THE testimony taken last week at Harris- 
burg by the committee which has been in- 
vestigating the charges of bribery in con- 
nection with the candidacy of Senator Quay 
ought to have excited indignation through- 
out the State of Pennsylvania and compelled 


both the withdrawal of Quay and the 


prompt prosecution of those who have been 
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trying to corrupt legislators in his interest. 
No great outburst of indignation has been 
reported. It may be that the people have 
been deeply affected by the shameful dis- 
closures but are restraining their wrath. 
Votes were wanted not only for Quay as a 
candidate for re-election but also for the pas- 
sage of the McCarrell jury bill. The highest 
estimate of the value of a vote for Senator 
appears to have been $5,000. Representa- 
tive Kendall says this sum was offered to 
him. Another member rejected $1,000. A 
politician from Philadelphia promised that 
Itepresentative Laubach should have for his 
vote a chief clerkship in the mint or custom 
house. Votes for the McCarrell bill were 
worth $1,000 apiece. This price was offered 
to Representatives Norton and O’Brien. But 
Dr. Mackey’s vote and influence for the bill 
were sought by the promise that the Gov- 
ernor would appoint one of his friends to the 
ofitice of Dairy Commissioner. 

Not until we know what this McCarrell bill 
was and what purpose it was designed to 
serve do we realize how deep was the infamy 
of these negotiations. Quay is under indict- 
ment and is soon to be tried on a criminal 
charge. The existing law permits a prose- 
cuting attorney to stand aside jurors who 
are believed to be unfit for honest service, 
and the members of a panel are selected in 
such a way that authority so to reject a sus- 
pected man is required for the administra- 
tion of justice. It enables a prosecutor to 
thwart an attempt to pack the jury. The 
McCarrell bill provided for a repeal of this 
law, and thus, if it had been enacted, would 
have withdrawn this power to reject. It 
was commonly said at Harrisburg weeks ago 
that the bill had been introduced and pressed 
in the interest of Quay. And now we find 
supporters of this man not only joffering 
large bribes for votes in the Senatorial con- 
test but also at the same time bidding not 
less eagerly or liberally for votes in behalf of 
the bill which was designed to make it easier 
for some rascal to escape just punishment 
for his crimes ! What rascal was to be the 
chief beneficiary of this legislation? In the 
interest of what indicted man were support- 
ers of Quay offering $1,000 apiece for votes 
to pass this bill? 

It was to prevent the degradation of the 
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second State in the Union by the election of 
this man Quay that Mr. Wanamaker and his 
associates have stood so firmly at Harris- 
burg. It was to save the Republican party 
from shame that they have labored so ear- 
nestly to defeat this unworthy candidate. 
But if they deserve praise, what should be 
said of Quay’s legislators, not less stedfast 
for the wrong through all these disclosures 
of corruption, or of the other Senator and the 
prominent officers of the State Government, 
who ‘“ were in conference at the Executive 
Mansion” the night after the worst of this 
testimony was given to the committee, when 
Mr. Penrose told the press that he and those 
with him would support Quay to the end? 
Will the honest Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania remember this to their discredit and 
disadvantage, and punish them as they de- 
serve, or will they permit them hereafter to 
put their party and the State to shame 
again? 





Theological Education. 


In an article in The Congregationalist, Pro- 
fessor George Harris, of Andover. Theolog- 
ical Seminary, puts a fresh meaning on the 
common demand that a college education 
should be required of those who enter a the- 
ological seminary. He tells us that this 
means that college graduates should be ad- 
mitted, and that this means that a great 
many should be admitted who have never 
studied Greek and have hardly mastered the 
rudimentg of Latin, but who have studied 
two modern languages in place of the two 
classic tongues. That is, men must be ad- 
mitted who will never learn to read the 
Greek Testament, much less the Hebrew 
Bible; for a large majority of those who 
take the bachelor’s degree at Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell and the State universities do 
not elect Greek, and a condition of things 
hardly less startling prevails at other col- 
leges. If such students, as Professor Har- 
ris says, must be admitted on their A.B. de- 
gree, they must pursue an English course, 
punctuated with German and French books 
of reference. 

For the sake of the profession of the min- 
istry it is greatly to be hoped that it will re- 
main true that its ranks will be filled from 
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those who have taken the classical course, 
and we presume such will be the fact. It 
will be an unfortunate day when Greek is 
given up; and it must be given up by those 
who have not taken it in college, for it will 
not usually be worth while for them to be- 
gin the study in the seminary. Greek is cen- 
tral for culture as well as for Christianity, 
and the man of culture needs it even wheth- 
er he be a devotee of religion, or science, or 
philosophy, or sociology. The study of He- 
brew is a different thing, and we very much 
doubt if it ought not to be an elective in all 
theological seminaries. It is a study for 
philologists, and its grammar is so different 
from that of the classical tongues that very 
few who are driven to the study in the junior 
year of the seminary ever learn to love it or 
gain any proficiency in it; nineteen out of 
twenty forget it as soon as they can. Nor is 
it needed by the pastor; and, indeed, with 
our Revised Version, so admirable, correct 
and honest, and the easily accessible com- 
mentaries, there is very little professional 
need of a knowledge of Hebrew. What is lost 
in Hebrew can be made up to much better 
advantage in history, science, sociology, and 
German or French. Indeed, a knowledge of 
either of these languages is of vastly more 
value to a minister than a knowledge of 
Hebrew. 

Still further, the current Christian method 
of studying the Bible makes a knowledge 
of its original tongues of much less value 
than it was fifty years ago. We now study 
not the words of Scripture so much as its 
trend and drift. We do not fit text against 
text. We have ceased to base doctrines on 
grammatical or verbal niceties. We are seek- 
ing those divine principles which good sense, 
with the aid of the Holy Spirit, teaches us 
to apply to the fresh problems which take 
the place of the problems of the first cen- 
tury. We no longer have to weigh Paul’s 
texts and define their exact meaning to tell 
us whether it is right for a woman to speak 
in a religious meeting. We are after Paul’s 
principles and not his words, and those prin- 
ciples need no minute exposition. They lie 
all over his Epistles. 

Never more than now was a careful theo- 
logical training needed for the pulpit if it 
would maintain the respect of the pew. 
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Those unclassical bachelors of arts are sit- 
ting in the pews and they will despise 
a teaching which is below their own knowl- 
edge. We observe that some of those most 
active in securing the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Whitsitt from the Louisville Baptist 
Seminary are now urging that the seminary 
be abolished, because any graduate of a col- 
lege—and why not of a hedge school?—ought 
to have learned enough to preach the gos- 
pel. On the contrary, no training is too 
thorough, no learning too large, for the 
proper exercise of that which always has 
been and always will be the chief teaching 
profession. 





Municipal Franchises. 


Srx capitalists who control the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railway Company of New York 
offer to make and operate a system of under- 
ground railways in the city if the people, 
through the agency of the Rapid Transit 
Commission, will give them in perpetuity not 
only the railway franchise, but also the fran- 
chise—probably not less valuable—for plac- 
ing pipes and conduits in galleries connected 
with or a part of the railroad tunnel. For 
these franchises they undertake to pay each 
year 5 per cent. of the gross receipts of the 
railway. Neither this tunnel railway fran- 
chise nor any other for what are called 
“public utilities * should be granted in per- 
petuity or for anything more than a short 
term of years. It seems unnecessary to add 
that such & franchise as one for the use and 
rental of pipe galleries in connection with 
the tunnel—giving a great and very profita- 
ble advantage in the carriage and distribu- 
tion of gas, heat, electricity, ete.—should not 
be surrendered to a private corporation with- 
out adequate compensation. 

While the addition of a tunnel road to the 
city’s transportation facilities is greatly to be 
desired, it should never be made at the cost 
of a lease of the franchise in perpetuity. The 
making of such a grant would be a great 
blunder and a great wrong—a long step 
backward by the first of American cities 
at a time when other cities, both at home and 
abroad, are going forward in the work of re- 
claiming the property of their people in the 
streets and using it for the advantage of 
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those who own it and have made it valuable. 
Municipal ownership is to-day the leading is- 
sue in the political campaigns of American 
cities. In Detroit the city is about to buy 
the street railways, paying for them with 
mortgage bonds based exclusively upon the 
property as security. Governor Pingree— 
who by this transfer wins one of his fights for 
the people—says that the change will be fol- 
lowed by a reduction of fares to 3 cents, with 
universal transfers, and predicts a further 
reduction after the bonds shall have been 
paid. In all probability the influence of this 
example will soon be felt in all American 
cities. The city of New York itself should - 
make the tunnel for its system of under- 
ground railways. We think that a majority 
of its people will soon favor also the equip- 
ment and operation of the tunnel railroad by 
the city, if, indeed, this be not their attitude 
now. The Controller asserts that the money 
required for constructing at least a part of 
the tunnel can soon be obtained in accord 
with the provisions of the Constitution. It 
should be procured at the earliest possible 
date, and with it the great work should be 
undertaken by the municipality. 





Ir is sometimes represented to us that the 
college professors are all opposed to the 
policy of our Government in annexing the 
Philippine Islands. Yet this is not true, and 
no stronger names have appeared among the 
critics of the President’s policy than those of 
such supporters of his as President Adams, 
of Wisconsin University; Professoy Giddings, 
of Columbia; Professor Wheeler, of Cornell, 
and Professor Adams, of Yale. Yet neither 
these nor any other representative man that 
we know of would make expansion, or as it 
is called, imperialism, a policy. They only 
accept it as bringing to us what we cannot 
help taking. Dr. Munger, of New Haven, in 
an address in his own church has lately very 
finely said that “‘ imperialism and expansion 
are phrases, not facts; nightmare, not 
policy.’ And we agree with him when he 
concludes: 


“After reading much on the subject I am 
forced to say that I have found no wiser words, 
none that so cover the situation, none that so 
clearly outline the possible course of action as 
the President’s recent speech in Boston.” 
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In Dr. W. Ainslie Hollis’s very able and 
suggestive article in this issue on ‘ The De- 
ferment of Old Age,” perhaps the only point 
that can be rebutted is that which makes 
the increase in the average age of spinsters 
at marriage a proof that the age of adoles- 
cence is being increased. It is beyond ques- 
tion that we do not regard girls as mar- 
riageable at as young an age as we did, but 
that is because we require of them more edu- 
cation and experience before entering on the 
marriage state. We are a more prudent peo- 
ple about marriage than our ancestors were. 
and the deferment of marriage to an older 
and more prudent age explains the decreasein 
the average size of families to a degree that 
in some parts of our country, as in France, 
prevents any natural increase of population. 
As a distinguished English student of the 
stutistics of population showed some years 
ago, on the basis of the death of one-half 
the children before they are old enough to 
have families, it would be necessary, in order 
10 maintain the population, that all should 
marry, and that each couple should have on 
the average four children. 





WE wish to call attention to one point in 
the interviews with Dr. H. K. Carroll, who 
has just returned from his mission to Porto 
Rico, and that is his favorable view of the 
Porto Ricans. He believes they can and will 
make good citizens, and that they ought to 
have an autonomous territorial government. 
He does not favor the intolerable conceit 
which thinks there is no room in the world 
for any but Anglo-Saxons. 





....On many matters of sociology and 
government the United States is more pro- 
vincial than Great Britain. Not to speak of 

. municipal ownership of street car lines, the 
postal savings bank and the postal tele- 
graph, we are, except in a few Western 
States, behind in the extension of female 
suffrage. What would be thought here of 
the chief ecclesiastical representatives sign- 
ing a petition like that recently signed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury? It declares 
that “the recognition of the full rights of 
women as capable citizens is essential to the 
establishment of social justice and to the 
wise and efficient government of the coun- 
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try,” and it therefore.asks Parliament to 
pass a measure “securing to women the 
right of voting for the election of members 
of Parliament on the same terms on which 
that right is or may be exercised by men.” 


....The the Radical 
party of Porto Rico under the name of the 
Republican party is of fortunate omen. The 
name Radical was not a good one, but the 
party represents the American idea and em- 
braces the friends of American government 
and of progress, while the so-called Liberal 
party, which was in control under Spanish 
dominion, embraces those who have been in 
sympathy with a kind of Porto Rican au- 
tonomy under Spain. We congratulate the 
people of Porto Rico on the order given by 
General Henry creating a marriage reform. 
this order has the support of Secretary of 
State Acuna, who is a strong Catholic, and 
we may assume it will give no offense to the 
members of the Catholic Church. 


reorganization of 


....We may thankfully believe that the 
Philippine insurrection is over and that 
the insurgents are dispersing to their homes. 
It will be a great disappointment to those 
Americans who pinned their loyalty to the 
traitor Aguinaldo, who once before sold out 
his country for nearly half a million of Span- 
gold, and who then proved equally 
treacherous to us who brought him back 
from Hong Kong. And what a blow to those 
who seemed so determined that we should 
have to keep a big American army for years 
in the deadly climate of the Philippines! 


ish 


.... Wars have, in the past, grown out of 
just such a conflict as that between the Bul- 
garian and the Turkish outposts. We trust 
that we shall have no war now. “Turkey is 
the stronger, and she would be quite as 
likely to get foreign officers to guide her cam- 
paign as Bulgaria would; and it would be 
very sad to have Bulgaria humiliated as 
Greece has just been. 


....Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Church, 
in this city, says that “the education given 
to chilaren in the public schools to-day is 
damnable,” and that “the plain elements of 
religion” should be taught in these schools 
for half an hour every day. But Dr. Rains- 
ford is an Englishman, 
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Co-operation in Christian Work 
in Our New Possessions. 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 

WE have no concern at present with the 
political situation in either Cuba, Porto Rico 
or the Philippines. We have no comment to 
make upon the national policy of expansion 
or imperialism. We simply recognize the 
fact that Porto Rico is ours; Cuba practically 
under our control; a part of the Philippines 
in possession of our army and the whole 
archipelago sooner or later to come under our 
fiag. This means a new mission field for 
the United States, vast in extent, and with 
« population of some fifteen millions. 

This population is extremely varied as to 
race, and in the Philippines as to religion. 
Theoretically Spain has made all the islands 
Roman Catholic; practically she has left 
them pagan. Father Sherman’s description 
of one island as “ Catholic without religion ” 
probably applies to all. Dr. A. F. Beard says 


of the 890,000 people of Porto Rico, less than 
Ghe in nine of whom can read and write, 
“The Roman Catholic Church after 400 
years of unhindered opportunity has this an- 
swer for its life and work, that almost none 
ure under any Church influence, and at most 


all are in grossest darkness, mental and 
moral.” It is safe to affirm that in all the is- 
lands the need of pure, New Testament re- 
ligion and of Uhristian education is as im- 
perative as in central China or Africa. 

And wherever our flag goes the oppor- 
tunity for missionary work is ample and pro- 
tection in it assured. 

It is greatly to the credit of American 
Christians that they have so promptly recog- 
nized the greatness of the need and the 
urgency of the call to meet it. Their repre- 
sentatives have accompanied our army in all 
its movements; their agents have gone to 
study conditions and plan for immediate ac- 
tion. Money has been given with noble gen- 
erosity to start new work, for example, $10,- 
000 to the Presbyterian Foreign Board for 
the Philippines, and an equal sum to the 
Home Board for the Antilles. The unim- 
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paired. vitality of our Christianity is splen- 
didly illustrated by this quick response to a 
sudden and unexpected appeal to our zeal 
and generosity. 

Are our Christian wisdom, fraternity and 
essential unity to be equally illustrated? Or 
are we to reproduce in the islands the spec- 
tacle that daily confronts and saddens us at 
home, of denominational rivalry, with its 
overlapping and consequent weakening and 
impoverishing of churches, schools and other 
Christian agencies; its vast waste of money 
and men by uneconomic methods, and, 
worst of all, its discrediting of Christianity 
itself by a competition, not in savng men, but 
in building up our own denomination and 
swelling our roll of members?—a competition 
so keen as to become often bitter, unkind, 
unchristian and immoral. 

I believe the answer to this question to be 
more important for the future of Christi- 
anity than to any other that confronts the 
American churches to-day. I believe it more 
vital how we go to the islands with the 
gospel than that we go. I believe it would 
be far better to leave those millions to an 
Americanized Roman Catholicism than to 
put upon them the pitifully numerous and, 
to them, entirely unintelligible divisions of 
Protestantism. They are in perishing need 
of Christianity, but not of Presbyteranism, 
er Episcopalianism, or Lutheranism, or Con- 
gregationalism; all of which would only hide 
from the simple minded islanders the one 
Savior, Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, say what we will in excuse for 
our divisions here at home, and even on mis- 
sion fields already occupied, we can say less, 
if anything, that will palliate our planting 
those divisions in the religiously virgin soil 
of our new possessions. We are responsible 
for acting in to-day’s light, not in that of a 
half or a quarter of a century-ago. And to- 
day’s light is focused on Christian unity, not 
diversity; on the things that unite, not on 
those that divide us. Bible and Tract So- 
cieties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Christian Endeavor Societies, the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, the revision of our English 
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Bible; latest and most significant of all, the 
new catechism of the Free Churches of Eng- 
land, demonstrate the decay of bigotry, of 
sectarian suspicion, of chief emphasis on di- 
visive tenets, and the growth of mutual re- 
spect, confidence and love among Christians 
ot to-day. It remains to be seen whether we 
have reached as donominationalists those 
graces of self-control and self-denial that un- 
questionably mark us as individual disciples 
of Jesus. This point we are about to settle 
by the spirit and manner of pur missionary 
work in our new possessions. 

Two possibilities are before us: First. The 
denominations of the country may divide the 
territory among them, each keeping strictly 
within its own field. A movement in this di- 
rection was made as long ago as last July, 
when a conference of secretaries of several 
boards was held in New York, and some gen- 
eral understanding was reached, as, for in- 
stauce, that Presbyterians, Methodists and 
Kaptists should work in the Philippines, and 
other boards already moving in the matter 
should have the right of way in the Antilles. 
But recent and present events show that a 
general understanding will not avail. There 
must be an explicit understanding; an agree- 
ment by responsible denominational officers 
reached with a map before them, on which 
definite lines shall be drawn and carefully 
defined territory assigned. 

That this is entirely feasible to-day is 
proved by the fact that it was actually done 
twenty years ago. Alaska, then as new 
a field as the Atlantic and Pacific Is- 
lands are now, was distributed by a friendly 
agreement between the Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, Moravians, Baptists, Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians; an arrangement 
which its projector, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
testifies has “ worked admirably and is still 
working, with the single exception of the 
Episcopalians.” Certainly this, if nothing 
more, should be done in the islands. For all, 
or several, of the leading denominations to 
start work in the chief cities and towns, each 
feebly and uneconomically, because plant 
and machinery must lack the material for 
an output at all commensurate with their 
cost; for them to confuse the native mind 
with distinctions that we ourselves cannot 
explain because we do not understand them; 
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for new occasion to be thus given for the 
piteous plaint heard in every missionary . 
land, ‘“ You Protestants have so many re- 
ligions !”—this would be a crime against 
clear light, against the growing and already 
inighty spirit of Christian unity, against the 
Savior who prayed with almost his last 
breath that his people might be one. True, 
this is not unity; but then it is not blind, 
stupid, ruinous competition. It is at least 
Christian comity, demonstrated to be prac. 
tical, and calling upon us by every plea of 
fraternity, of trust in each other, of pity for 
the perishing, of love for our Lord and for 
his kingdom, for a wide and splendid illus- 
tration in our island possessions. 

Second. We may go to the islands not to 
carry denominationalism, but only Chris- 
tianity. As in Japan, we may plant, foster, 
strengthen “ the Church of Christ in Cuba,” 
“the Church of -Christ in Porto Rico,” “ the 
Church of Christ in the Philippines.” To 
none of these islands can we carry Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity and impart it unmodified 
to the people. We can only give them the 
free, vital gospel of Christ, and let it clothe 
itself in forms of faith and order congenial 
to tropical conditions and oriental natures. 
Unless we have confidence enough in the 
gospel to believe that it will make its own 
mold for its divine life there as it has done 
here; unless we are ready to trust it to do 
so without our meddling, we had better 
keep away from the islands altogether. If, 
lLowever, we have the faith and grace to sow 
the seed with which God has intrusted us, 
and let him “ give it a body as it pleaseth 
him,” then we may do the apostolic work of 
creating the Church of Christ, pure and sim- 
ple, and leaving it to itself to bless*"and save 
not only the fifteen millions now living, but 
the unestimated millions that will follow 
them in those salubrious and luxuriant gar- 
dens of the world. 

This is no fine-spun theory of the study, 
but the working plan of wise, well informed 
men. Dr. Beard, secretary of the American 
Missionary Association, and Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of THE INDEPENDENT, after a 
careful study of Porto Rico, cordially agree 
that work should go on there along the lines 
of the McAll Mission in France. “ There 
should be one Protestant work; a union — 
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work; in a simple Church of Christ.” This 
is the wish of General Henry, an Episco- 
palian. It is what the natives who are intel- 
ligent enough to understand the situation 
earnestly desire. And what Porto Rico 
needs, the other islands need. What is 
adapted to one is adapted, with possibly 
slight local modifications, to all. 

Can our American churches rise to this 
glorious opportunity? Can we not only give 
our new mission fields what is indubitably 
best for them, but at the same time afford 
the world a convincing proof of the actual 
unity of Christians? It is a great thing that 
our Lord has given us access to fifteen mil- 
lions of men. It will be a great thing if we 
Christianize thein. But it will be a vastly 
greater if we show that we can Christianize 
them without denominationalizing them; can 
give them an undivided, that is, a _ per- 
sonal, not a doctrinal or ecclesiastical Christ. 
Can we do it? It all depends on whether we 
love most our denominational names, or the 


name of Jesus; our Chureh, or the Church; ’ 


our truth, or the truth. If we have received 
éesus as the Son of man, not merely of An- 
glo-Saxon men; as the wisdom of God and 
the power of God, not simply the nucleus of 
cur philosophy, then we are Christians first, 
and anything or everything else long, long 
afterward; then we will ask of our brethren 
who propose to work beside us, “ Are they 
Christians?” and assuring ourselves that they 
are, will require them to wear no other 
bacge. Then we will go to our new neighbors 
not to make them Presbyterian Christians, 
or Lutheran Christians, or Baptist Chris- 
tians, but just Christians. It is a glorious 
ideal. The world has never seen it realized. 
The world does not believe it can be realized. 
But it can be and will be, in the sight of all 
men, by the generation now living, if only 
the name of Jesus is to us above every name. 
Wasuincton, D, C. 





THe American Tract Society is doing 
its best to meet the increasing demands 
upon it for an evangelical literature for 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. It 
has recently issued a new edition of the 
Spanish hymn book with a supplement up to 
date and gotten up in the very best style. 
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It also supplies tracts and general religious 
literature in the Spanish language. 


....-The National Free Church Council of 
England met recently in Liverpool with an 
attendance of about 1,200 delegates. Vari- 
ous topics were brought up, including the 
new catechism, which has had a remarkable 
popularity, over 100,000 copies having been 
sold. The federation report as presented by 
the secretary shows that during the past 
year ninety-nine councils have been organ- 
ized, so that the number now exceeds 600. 
The number of district federations has also 
grown from 20 to 31, and the movement is 
extending itself in all parts of the English- 
speaking world. South Africa has a Cape 
Town and District Evangelical Council; 
Australia has formed many councils and is 
deeply interested in federation literature, 
and New Zealand “is moving in the same 
direction. A union of evangelical churches 
has been formed in Jamaica. Dr. Macken- 
nal made a special report of his visit to the 
Congregational Council in this country and 
of his conference with ministers in Canada. 

....Among the various problems seriously 
affecting the situation in our country is, that 
of dealing with the colored people in the In- 
dian Territory. At the close of the Rebellion 
there were many thousand negroes among 
the Indians, most of whom had been slaves 
owned by the different tribes. After the 
Emancipation the Indians were called upon 
to know what they would do. Certain of 
the tribes acted immediately and agreed to 
adopt their freedmen as citizens of their re- 


« spective nations. Others did not, and at this 


day there is a large number of colored peo- 
ple in the Indian Territory who are entirely 
without the privileges that belong to citizens. 
Under the laws the public schools are open 
only to Indian citizens, negroes not such 
citizens, being excluded. In order to meet 
this need the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and some colored Baptists have or- 
ganized churches and established some 
schools, but they find it very difficult to meet 
the demands and are calling for cordial sup- 
port. Among the various institutions need- 
ing such support is the Sisson Industrial 
School at Muscogee. Already considerable 
has been done and the outlook is favorable. 
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Government allotments are to be made 
which will allow for public schools, but 
money is needed to hold these allotments 
and improve the sections for the establish- 
ment of the schools. 


....The publication of the official year- 
book of the Church of England furnishes a 
sufficient answer to those who have thought 
that the Church was declining in its activity 
and strength. Among the most notable 
points, as referred to in the press, is the in- 
crease in the number of confirmations. 
While in single years they vary considerably, 
a glance over a period of ten years shows a 
considerable advance both in the actual 
number of confirmations and in the centers. 
The Sunday-school work also shows a con- 
siderable growth, tho not as much perhaps 
as might be expected, the figures of attend- 
ance for 1897 being 2,393,372 and for 1898 
2,410,201. This calculation, it is to be noted, 
embraces children under fourteen years of 
age only. In view of the diseussion as to 
sittings in parish churches and chapels, the 
number of appropriated sittings has de- 
creased from 1,421,906 in 1896 to 1,388,386 in 
this past year. The free sittings, however, 
have correspondingly advanced from 4,660,- 
206 to 4,793,008. There has been a consider- 
able increase in the number of churches 
open for daily prayer, the figures for 1897 
showing 4,117 and for 1898 4,329. In volun- 
tary offerings there has been a decided ad- 
vance, from $35,258,890 in 1897 to $37,531,770 
in 1898. It is noted, however, that these fig- 
ures include legacies of exceptionally large 
amounts and specific donations for church 
building, one instance being noted of a new 
church costing $500,000, built by the munifi- 
cence of a single donor. One item alone that 
appears to attract some anxiety is the num- 
ber of deacons ordained during the past year 
—638, which is lower than at any period 
during the past twenty years. 


....With a view to furthering the cause 
of co-operation in Christian work in our new 
possessions a conference of secretaries of the 
American Missionary Association, the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church last week unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions: 
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“That the Secretaries of the Boards here rep- 
resented believe our Churches called on to enter 
the island of Porto Rico for Gospel and educa- 
tional work. 

“In order that there may be the utmost econ- 
omy of forces and that the spirit of Christian 
unity may be made manifest to the people among 
whom we will labor, we will engage in this work 
on principles of denominational comity. 

“In order to this we will meet in September 
at the call of the Secretary and statedly there- 
after in order that we may keep each other ad- 
vised of all steps taken toward the Christian oc- 
cupation of the island and agree so to respect 
such advances as not to duplicate forces in the 
same community beyond manifest necessity. 

“That in the opening of evangelistic work in — 
Porto Rico a statement be published to the peo- 
ple‘of Porto Rico to be signed by the representa- 
tives of the different societies expressing the fel- 
lowship and unity of these societies in this 
work.” 

It was also recommended that the mission 
workers in Porto Rico of the various socie- 
ties organize an evangelical conference to 
meet at stated intervals for conference and 
mutual assistance in their common work. 
This was done with special reference to oth- 
er organizations already engaged in that 
work, including the Disciples of Christ, the 
United Brethren in Christ, and some others. 





Biblical Research. 


Discoveries in the Necropolis of 
Thebes. 


By Prof. W. Max Miller, Ph.D. 


TuE well known scholar, Dr. W. Spiegel- 
berg, of Strassburg, writes to me from 
Egypt, where he has again spent a winter, 
the following report on his personal re- 
searches and results in January and Febru- 
ary. (For the previous results won near 
Gurnah and in the adjoining part of. the 
necropolis of Drah-Abu-l-Neggah I refer to 
the Sunday-School Times, where I have lately 
given a summary description.) 

The excavations were in January directed 
to the southeastern part of that necropolis. 
Many tombs were found, but, as usually, 
they had all been plundered in early time, 
so that only such things remained as did not 
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seem worthy of being stolen. Nevertheless, 
many objects were found which are of the 
greatest importance for archeology. Dr. 
Spiegelberg claims that a great part of the 
tombs bélong to an obscure time of which 
we have, so far, almost no monuments— 
namely, the period between dynasties thir- 
teen and seventeen, the time of transition 
from the so-called Middle Empire to the New 
_Empire. From this point of view even the 
discovery of numerous crude “ ushebti’’— 
figures of wood with the well known chapter 
of the “ Book of the Dead” written on them 
with ink—is of importance. Many of these 
figures were inclosed in a small sarcophagus 
of earthenware. Once such a sarcophagus 
had a small imitation of a tomb over itself, 
made from a few bricks. Four conic vessels 
stood at the corners of the sarcophagus. 
The theory that these figures represented 
not slaves of the dead (as indeed did differ- 
ent statuets of the earlier periods), but 
were proxies of the deceased which were ex- 
pected to take his place when Osiris called 
him to the daily work in the heavenly fields, 
finds by the new observations a brilliant con- 
firmation. This becomes the plainer if we 
consider that many of those proxies were 
wrapped in linen bandages exactly like 
mummies. 

The time in which these pits were plun- 
dered seems to be the end of the Thebaic 
kingdom, and Dr. Spiegelberg thinks that 
in general this period led to the clearing and 
reusing of most tombs from the time before 
the eighteenth dynasty (from 1600 B.C.). 
This continued up to Ptolemaic time. Some 
of the old pits were used as collective burial 
places for sacred birds—viz., ibises and 
hawks. Especially remarkable is one tomb 
discovered. It is of so large size that it must 
have belonged to an ancient king, but at 
present no trace of the first owner can be 
discovered. The walls are now covered with 
demotic graffiti referring to the worship of 
the ibises and hawks buried there in Greek 
time. Two other tombs had the same fate. 
One of these belonged to a certain Heri, the 
inspector of granaries of the Queen Aah- 
hotep, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
dynasty, famous for the golden ornaments 
found in her tomb. About sixty feet south 
from this a tomb was dug up belonging to 
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the chief of the silver and gold house, Dhuti. 
In the court two large stele flanked the en- 
trance into the tomb proper, one containing 
a hymn addressed to Amon-Ré, the other de- 
scribing the official activity of the deceased 
in forty-two lines. We read that his most 
important function was to superintend the 
manufacture of works in precious metals un- 
der the reigns of Hatshepsut and Dhutmose 
III, ca. 1500 B.C. 

Now we understand the significance of the 
magnificent gold and silver plates in a 
strange, half-Asiatic style, bearing the name 
of this same superintendent of works in gold 
and silver, which are preserved in the Louvre 
Museum. It must he: mentioned that also 
the fanciful tale in a London papyrus, how 
Dhuti took by surprise the hostile city of 
Yapu—i.e., Joppe, Jaffa in Palestine—uses | 
this same personality as hero, but in a way 
hardly consistent with historic truth. It 
merely proves that Dhuti was quite an im- 
portant official, whose fame reached poster- 
ity. 

In another place he boasts of having regis- 
tered the product brought along by the fa- 
mous expedition which was sent by Queen 
Hatshepsut to the incense country Punt, on 
the Red Sea. This led to an interesting dis- 
covery. Dr. Spiegelberg, Mr. Newbery and 
Mr. Howard Carter together re-examined 
the famous scene in Hatshepsut’s temple at 
Deir-el-Bahri, representing the piling up of 
those exotic products, and found that the 
picture contained traces of a figure un- 
noticed ‘by all former editors. A closer ex- 
amination showed Dbuti standing near a 
pile of incense, in the act of registering the 
results of the expedition; and over the pic- 
ture, half obliterated, was his name. This 
part of the _ representation had been 
scratched out most carefully. So it is easy 
to see that the influential courtier must have 
fallen into disfavor at last, so that the mon- 
arch persecuted him and his memory even 
to his tomh, where, likewise, attempts are 
visible to destroy his face and his name in 
all representations. Another remarkable 
find is contained in the same tomb: religious 
texts in enigmatic or cryptographic hiero- 
glyphics, the earliest example of such 
graphic plays. 


PHILADELPHIA, 





FINANCIAL. 


The Currency Conference. 


THE committee appointed by the Repub- 
licans of the House to consider plans for cur- 
rency legislation will begin its sessions at 
Atlantic City on the 17th inst. The Senate 
authorized its Committee on Finance to sit 
during the recess, and the Republican mem- 
bers of that committee will join the eleven 
Republicans of the House in preparing a 
bill which, in their judgment, will be accept- 
able to the Republican majority in each 
branch of Congress next winter. The full 
committee therefore will consist of seventeen 
men, by whom all sections of the country 
will be represented. The Senators are 


Messrs. Allison of Iowa, Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, Platt of Connecticut, Wolcott of Col- 
orado, Burrows of Michigan, and Platt of 
New York. The House Committee is com- 
posed of the following Representatives: 


Messrs. Henderson of Iowa, Dalzell of Penn- 
sylvania, Payne of New York, Overstreet of 
Indiana, Curtis of Kansas, Lovering of 
Massachusetts, Morris of Minnesota, Loud 
of California, Babcock of Wisconsin, Haw- 
ley of Texas, and Kerr of Ohio. As some 
think that Congress may be assembled in 
October, the committee will have its plans 
ready before the beginning of that month. 
At the close of the recent session there were 
before the House two currency bills. The 
Banking and Currency Committee had with- 
drawn its elaborate project for currency re- 
form and brought in a bill permitting banks 
to issue circulating notes up to the par value 
of their deposited bonds, substituting a small 
tax on a bank’s franchise for the present tax 
on circulation, and providing for the estab- 
lishment of banks with only $25,000 capital 
in small towns. ‘he Coinage Committee had 
reported a bill covering these points, to 
which were added an emphatic declaration 
in support of the gold standard and a pro- 
vision for the gradual retirement of the 
greenbacks, which, once redeemed, should 
be paid out only for gold. Neither of these 


bills authorized the issue of circulating 
notes upon the security of commercial as- 
sets. 

The committee at Atlantic City will un- 
doubtedly recommend an emphatic affirma- 
tion of the gold standard by statute, and in 
this will represent the settled conviction of 
the Republican party in several Western 
States where the fog of bimetallism in that 
party has recently been blown away. In all 
probability it will also provide in its bill that 
greenbacks once redeemed in gold shall be 
paid out again only in exchange for gold; 
that national banks be authorized to issue 
notes up to the par value of their deposited 
bonds; that the tax on national bank note 
Circulation be repealed or displaced by a 
smaller tax on the value of a bank’s capital, 
surplus and undivided profits; and that the 
establishment of banks with a capital of 
only $25,000 in smali towns be permitted. 

Thus far it will proceed in accord with the 
President’s recommendations and without 
exciting any serious opposition in the party. 
But the committee’s action in the general 
field of currency reform beyond the provi- 
sions already mentioned cannot be predicted. 
The Republican majority in the House will 
be small, and projects of legislation for the 
retirement of the greenbacks and the crea- 
tion of an elastic body of. currency by sup- 
plying a new basis of security for circulation 
may not command the support which will 
be needed for the enactment of them. There 
is in certain parts of the country an unrea- 
sonable prejudice against the national 
banks, due chiefly to ignorance of banking 
principles and methods and to the exactions 
of money-lenders who have had no connec- 
tion with the national banking system. 
There is also in the Republican party in cer- 
tain sections a strong sentimental preference 
for the greenbacks. The committee will bear 
in mind, of course, the probable political ef- 
fect of any policy which may be suggested, 
and thus may be constrained, on the ground 
of expediency, to refrain from recommend- 
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ing certain changes which the full program 
of currency reform requires to be made. It 
will avoid any recommendation which may 
even appear to involve contraction at a time 
when the demand in the West for currency 
is not satisfied. This demand at the present 
time is the subject of anxious consideration 
at Washington. There is a great supply of 
gold in the Treasury, but.the Western people 
cannot get enough notes. 

The demand is due to the revival of pros- 
perity and the great prevailing industrial 
and commercial activity. A failure to sup- 
ply it tends to create sentiment in favor of 
more greenbacks rather than in support of 
the retirement of any now in use. Moreover, 
the Treasurer says that the bank note cir- 
culation has been reduced since the begin- 
ning of the year. It would be enlarged (by 
$23,000,000, it is estimated) if the banks were 
permitted to issue up to the par of their 
bonds, but this would not give the elasticity 
so greatly needed. This can be obtained 
only by legislation of a radical nature, which 
is to be desired, but for which it may not 
be possible to obtain a majority in the 
House. Republican leaders are unwilling to 
thrust into the next national campaign an 
issue of banking and note circulation, be- 
cause they think it might divert attention 
from the old fundamental issue of silver 
against gold, on which it seems probable 
that the battle will be fought again. With 
respect to reform projects beyond those men- 
tioned at the beginning, therefore, the situa- 
tion is one of complications. The committee 
will have an abundance of time not only for 
deliberation but also for inquiry and for ap- 
peals to public opinion. Even if it shall not 
cover the entire program of reform, its rec- 
ommendations will be highly beneficial. 





Financial Items. 

Reports from South Africa show that 
a careful estimate of the probable output of 
gold from South Africa for the current year 
is $76,647,375. This will make South Africa 
lead the world in gold producing. 


....Failures in the United States for the 
week ending April 1st were 194 and in Can- 
ada 26, a total of 220, against 224 last week. 
Business seems to improve steadily. The 
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money market in New York was somewhat 
disturbed by the rumor that the Treasury 
was buying $20,000,000 to meet the Spanish 
demand, but the aggregate volume of busi- 
ness was about as in former weeks. 


....On April 3d the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company, of this city, celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary. The old story of 
how this bank, founded by Aaron Burr, was 
started has been told many times: 


The Bank of New York was doing a flourish- 

ing business, which tempted Burr to enter the 
field as a rival. He knew that he could not 
obtain a charter for a bank from the Legisla- 
ture, so he drew up a charter for a water com- 
pany, empowering it to employ its surplus capi- 
tal in the purchase of public or other stocks or 
in “any other moneyed transactions or opera- 
tions not inconsistent with the Constitution or 
laws of the State,” and the Legislature granted 
it. The company did build a water works and 
its old wooden pipes turn up occasionally when 
excavations are made on Park Row, but it also 
opened a bank, which has long outlived the 
water works. The diminutive reservoir, which 
the company still maintains in order to preserve 
its charter, is surrounded by the walls of a build- 
ing at Chambers street, where New Hlm street 
begins, and is visible from the street. 
We congratulate Mr. Stephen Baker, the 
President, and his associate directors on the 
centennial anniversary of the founding of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company. 


THE FOLLOWING DIVIDENDS AND COUPONS ARE 
ANNOUNCED. 

Minn. & St. Louis R.R. Coupons of Exten- 
sion Bonds, payable April 1st at Central Trust 
Company. | 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., 
dividend 134 per cent., payable April 20th. 

Gallatin National Bank, dividend 5 per 
cent., and an extra 1 per cent., payable April 
6th. 

....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were : 

BANKS. 


Hanover. 

Importers and Trad- 
ee sees. 6 O408G 

Mechanics’............205 


TRUST COMPANIES. 
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U. S. Mortgage and 
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INSURANCE. 


The Broader View. 


IN a paper before the late Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention, Commissioner 
Dearth of Minnesota avers that “ there is no 
good or valid reason why nearly one-half of 
the total fire insurance written in the United 
States” should be placed with foreign com- 
panies. Taking this proportion to be cor- 
rectly stated, the reason is that the buyers 
of insurance chose to place their insurance 
in those companies. Their choice is a suffi- 
ciently good and valid reason, and they pre- 
sumably so chose because in some respect 
the foreign companies appeared preferable, 
or because there are not enough good Amer- 
ican companies to carry all the insurance 
required. The proper corrective for this evil 
—if anybody persists in considering it such— 
is to have more American companies, or to 
have them more desirable. Mr. Dearth, like 
some other persons who have tried their 
hands at suggesting remedies for the as- 
sumed evil, wishes to make the foreign com- 
panies less desirable by loading them with 
taxes. He avers that management expenses 
are $3.16 per $1,000 of insurance written in 
the American companies and $2.13 in the 
foreign; on its face this suggests that the 
latter are better managed, not in the least 
that a tax should be laid in order to handi- 
cap the former. But, says Mr. Dearth, taxes 
and fees cost 22 cents per $1,000 in American 
companies and 16 cents in the foreign. Then 
take some tax off the American, but do not 
—as Mr. Dearth proposes—take it off entire- 
ly, or put a discriminating tax on the for- 
eign companies. 

- If Mr. Dearth will communicate with the 
life companies of Great Britain he will find 
some of them—not all—in sympathy with 
him in the belief that the insurance business 
belongs of right to home companies and that 
something ought to be done to discourage 
foreign invasion, also that such discourage- 
ment can be most readily and effectively 
put into the form of special taxation. But 
there is a broader and more rational view— 


namely, that the law should favor or dis- 
favor neither, for the field is open to who- 
ever can take it by merit in fair competition. 





It Might Have Been Expected. 


WE read that a recent statement by the 
New York National Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation to its shareholders shows a condition 


“which involves a scaling of about one- 


fourth; this is admitted loss, and if the usual 
course in such matters is repeated the condi- 
tion may be expected to appear worse as the 
real facts gradually become known. The 
association is nine years old and passed into 
new control last autumn. The old manage- 
ment, according to what the present mana- 
gers say, lost nearly $200,000 in wildcat 
loans; loans were made all the way from 
Rhode Island to Texas, but more in the lat- 
ter State than in the former, and one piece 
of property, on which $80,000 had been 
placed, is now appraised at $25,000. There 
are said to be 50,000 $100 shares, owned by 
4,000 persons, most of them working people 
of moderate means. 

National building and loan associations 
have been in vogue now for some years, the 
Northwest being a special place of location. 
From the first we took ground against them, 
pointing out repeatedly that they were trad- 
ing upon the success and reputation of the 
local associations, notably those of Phila- 
delphia, from which they differed so rad- 
ically that they really had very little in com- 
mon; that the safeguards of the local are 
wanting in the national, and that the latter 
introduce a factor of weakness and danger; 
that whereas the object of the local is chiefly 
that of home-building and its members com- 
bine their small savings to thereby build 
homes for the members in turn, the object of 
the national is to draw savings from all over 
the country to relend everywhere, strangers 
lending to strangers and trusting strangers 
for the management. We therefore again 
and again warned our readers that this is 
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unsafe, and the instance mentioned above is 
not the first which has justified the warning. 





What Shall Be Done With 
Assessment Insurance? 


Mr. Gro. D. ELDRIDGE, editor of the Guard- 
ian, an organ of the assessment scheme, 
and vice-president of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, has issued a pam- 
phlet with the above title. As he has 
issued the work as well as written it, and it 
thus falls outside the lines of regular pub- 
lished books, the usual form of notice is not 
called for. How he proposes to distribute 
and make use of it does not appear; pre- 
sumably he has written in a sincere desire 
to aid the evolution of the assessment 
scheme; so we willingly admit the impor- 
tance of his question and concede some 
space to his treatment of it. 

We do not find that Mr. Eldridge attempts 
any distinct answer to this question of his 
own raising. He mentions approvingly the 
rather tricky ‘ stipulated-premium ” law of 
this State, but so far as anything can be 
found in his pamphlet it seems to be a cov- 
ert plea for some unspecified legislative 
changes to apply to old-line companies; this 
lurking suggestion is so unmistakable that 
perhaps the surmise would not be unjust 
that his object in writing is to set up a dan- 
ger signal before the eyes of those com- 
panies. In one place, as a warning against 
the ‘proposal {to compel the people to pur- 
chase life insurance under that plan or go 
without it.” he enumerates five considera- 
tions of interest—defects, of course—under 
the old-line plan. In another place he warns 
of the dangers of concentration in a few 
hands “if the policy of destruction in place 
of reform in assessment insurance pre- 
vails.” The third sentence of his pamphlet 
declares that there are two parties, the 
watchword of one being ‘destroy’ while 
that of the other is “ reform,” and his last 
sentence tells us that “these pages are a 
presentation of the claims for reform as op- 
posed to destruction.” 

This ‘conspiracy’ business has always 
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been a favorite part of the “ properties” in 
the Mutual Reserve. The late Mr. Harper 
raved about it until very possibly he half 
believed in its existence himself. In his 
company paper he used to print an offer to 
sell an imaginary paid-up policy in the 
Connecticut Mutual at some small fraction 
of its value, and no expressions of readiness 
to make the purchase (from ourselves as 
well as others) availed to make him either 
produce the document or withdraw the no- 
tice. For several years, if we remember 
aright, he kept standing in his paper an 
offer of $10,000 reward for evidence of the 
old-line conspiracy. The offer was quite as 
safe as if it had been for evidence of a con- 
spiracy to destroy all American .cheese-fac- 
tories by introducing the green cheese of 
which the moon consists, but perhaps it 
served its purpose. Now here, running 
through Mr. Eldridge’s pamphlet in all the 
supposed emphasis of display type, we have 
this same old conspiracy bugaboo. 

Mr. Eldridge follows, in mistaking or mis- 
stating, the source of the troubles encoun- 
tered by the assessment societies. Not the 
old-line companies, but their own errors and 
the grave difficulties in retreat from those 
errors, oppose them. He correctly defines 
the plan as reserving the right to repair de- 
ficiencies by subsequently increased calls, 
and nobody ever questioned the mathe- 
matical adequacy of increasing charges 
in life insurance; the trouble comes in 
applying this correct- theory. Mr. Har- 
per started wrong and went on sow- 
ing the wind; he managed to delay 
the reaping as long as he lived, but his suc- 
cessors had to meet what he evaded. There 
is, however, no attempt to “ destroy,”’ be- 
yond the natural and unorganized resist- 
ance of deceived and angry policy-holders. 
The Mutual Reserve must save itself if it 
can. We hope it may, and have refrained 
from predicting that it cannot. Yet it is 
friendly to point out to Mr. Eldridge that 
the only way for him to aid the saving is by 
meeting his members with equal firmness 
and frankness, and that issuing “ conspi- 


‘ racy” and “ruin” pamphlets makes his 


task the harder. 





Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


No woman weighing over a hundred pounds 
should attempt to act cute.—Atchison Globe. 


...+ I hope I make myself clear,” said the 
water as it passed through the filter.—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


. Ready, ay, more than ready, 
The politician stood 
To take up the white man’s burden, 
Or “something just as good.” eau 
—Puck. 


AN ANIMAL ALPHABET. 


..The kit-ty is a cun-ning beast, 
Which soon will be a cat; 
She plays or fights or takes a nap, 
Wher-ev-er she is at. 


She’ll curl up in the big arm chair, 
And neith-er mew nor purr, 
Un-til a hor-rid screech de-clares 
That you have sat on her. 
—Wrinkle. 


.... Stories of strange and amusing answers 
given to examination questions are frequently 
told, but we do not so often see recorded the 
equally surprising answers given by children in 
Sunday schools, and yet they are frequently 
original enongh. A teacher, lately wishing to 
turn the young idea toward the mission field, 
asked “ What are good men cailed who leave 
their homes and go to foreign lands to teach the 
heathen?” ‘“ Prodigal sons,” was the prompt 
and triumphant reply. <A class of boys when 
asked “ What were the ten plagues?” answered 
with more fervor than gallantry, ‘“ The ten vir- 
gins, sir.’—Westminster Gazette. 


....A parrot, in a remote country district, 
escaped from its cage and settled on the roof 
of a laborer’s cottage. When it had been there 
a little time the laborer caught sight of it. He 
had never seen such a thing before, and after 
gazing in admiration at the bird with its 
curious beak and beautiful- plumage, he fetched 
a ladder and climbed up-it with a view of secur- 
ing so great a prize. When his head reached 
the level of the top of the roof, the parrot 
flopped a wing at him, and said: “ What d’ye 
want ?” Very much taken aback, the laborer 
politely touched his cap, and replied: “I beg 
your pardon, sir; I thought you were a bird!” 
—EHechange. 


...-During Mr. Cleveland’s tour of the 
South, shortly after his marriage, Mrs. Cleve- 
land and he were driving one day through the 
streets of one of the larger towns, escorted by 
two of its citizens. Some one threw a bunch 
of violets to Mrs. Cleveland, and Mr. Cleveland 
bent forward to catch it, remarking as he pre- 
sented it, “I wonder why no one gives me 
flowers ?”? One of the gentlemen present gal- 
lantly replied: “‘ We think you have won the 
fairest flower in all the land!” “Ah, yes!” 
returned the President; “ but, you see, I can’t 
keep her in water.” “ It is not necessary, 
since you keep her in such excellent spirits,” 
was the reply. Here Mrs. Cleveland inter- 
posed. saying: “I am afraid you are guilty of 
flattery,” whereupon came the reply: “No, 
madam; flattery is fulsome compliment, and 
in this instance no compliment could be either 
too frank or too fulsome!” The charm of this 
response lies in the last and third from the 
last words, Mrs. Cleveland’s maiden name being 
Frances Folsom.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send Macaulay’s “ Dssay on Ad- 
dison,” edited and annotated by Charles Wal- 
lace French. 

CHARADE, 


You’re sure to find my first 
Within the dictionary ; 

Some day we must account for them, 
So we had best be wary. 


My last good habits often makes— 

A name all womankind revere— 
And many masculines as well 

Have found my last exceeding dear. 


You’ll guess with ease my whole’s identity— 
To moralize was his propensity. 
JENNIE BETTS HARTSWICK. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of-seventy [etters, and form 
Se fines from a poem by Thomas Bailey Al- 

rich. 

My 40, 65, 9 is part of a needle; my 59, 29, 
16, 36 is a cozy place; my 25, 63, 5 is boggy 
land; my 8, 28, 50, 44 is a streak or wave of 
different color appearing in wood or marble; 
my 18, 54, 1, 31 is a spout; my 12, 20, 68, 14 
is an Eastern ruler; my 33, 27, 22, 48 is a part 
of every camera; My 3, 55, 37, 70 is to become 
dull or impaired by inaction; my 49, 58, 39, 51 
is a shapeless mass; my 60, 53, 10, 17, 62, 19 
is a mythical Scotch village made famous by a 
popular author; my 66, 13, 28, 42, 21, 6, 26, 67 
is direct: my 69, 46, 35, 15 is a beautiful flower ; 
my 57, 7, 48, 52, 30 is a very common flower; 
both the 41, 4, 24, 64, 34, 11 and the 45, 38, 47, 
32, 56, 61, 2 are pretty spring flowers. 


ANAGRAM. 


The pseudonym of a well-known writer : 
COLD RED CRAB CHATS GREEK. 


A FAMILY OF “ SONS.” 
(Example: The son of the prairies. Answer, 
Bi-son. ) 
. The builder’s son. 
. The clerical son. . - 
Anybody’s son. | : 
The son of a military post. 
The harmonious son. 
The son of a successful hunter. 
The devout son. 
Two sons that resemble ‘each other. 
. A criminal son. 
. A son that blesses. 
. The traitor’s son. 
. The son of the intellect. 
. The Argonautic son. 
. A very famous naval son. 
. A strong son. 
. An inventive son. 
. Some ex-Presidential sons. 
. The gold-hunter’s son. 
. The fruit-garden’s son. 


SOD AT OUR GON 


Ww. 8S. D. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 23rp. 
Novet AcrostTic.—Third row, Paracelsus. 1, 
Caption; 2, gravity; 3, Gordian; 4, frantic; 5, 
pacific ; 6. special; 7, Bolivar; 8, fustian; 9, sput- 
ter; 10, mustard. 


blare; 5, swing. IV. 
1, Emits; 2, evict; 3, green; 4, chart; 5, prose. 
CHARADE.—Campbell. 
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Personals. 


Mr. Ernest H. Crossy, of this city, an 
admirer of Tolstoi, recently wrote to the Rus- 
sian philosopher asking whether it was true, as 
reported in certain newspapers. that the present 
Czar had kissed him in a railway station where 
the two had met by chance. Tolstoi replied that 
the story was wholly fictitious. 


....W. H. Harvey, generally known as 
“Coin” Harvey, has resigned the office of man- 
ager of the Democratic party’s Ways and Means 
Committee because his associates did not ap- 
prove of some of his latest projects for raising 
a campaign fund. At first he called upon every 
man who had voted for Bryan to contribute one 
dollar, but it is said that the sum thus collected 
” was small. 


....Valentine Seaman, who died in New York 
a few days ago in his 97th year, retained his 
inental powers and a considerable measure of 
physical strength almost to the last day of his 
long life. He was born on Beekman Street, near 
the present post office, and the windows of his 
father’s house overlooked the triangular lot 
where the Potter Building and Times Building, 
two lofty structures, now stand. This lot was 
then an inclosed field, leased by his father, a 
noted physician, as a pasture for his two cows. 

....Consul Williams, of Manila, recently 
wrote to his brother in Rochester that he had 
never told Aguinaldo or his friends that our 
Government would give the Filipinos independ- 
ence. ‘“ When Aguinaldo’s leaders,” he says, 
“applied to me at Hong Kong to be allowed to 
return with me to Manila, one of the conditions 
which I imposed was that they were to be sub- 
ject at all times to the naval and military au: 
thorities of the United States. This was agreed 
to before I allowed them to accompany me on 
April 27th, 1898, to Mirs Bay, where the fleet 
awaited my coming.” 

....The new Korean minister at Washington, 
Irince Yun Whan Min, who succeeds Mr. Chin 
Pom Ye (transferred to a European post), is 
a gentleman of noble birth and refined manners, 
who is deeply versed in Eastern politics and has 
had large opportunity for studying current Eu- 
ropean affairs. He was sent to Europe as en- 
voy extraordinary some years ago, was an hon- 
ored guest at the coronation of the Czar and at 
the Queen’s Jubilee, and subsequently came to 
this country, where he has lived quietly, devot- 
ing his time to the study of English and to 
careful observation of the customs and indus- 
trial life of the American people. He is warmly 
attached to this country and deeply appreciates 
our institutions. His appointment cannot fail 
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to draw Korea into closer relations with West- 
ern ideas and policies. 

....Jdustice Morgan J. O’Brien, of the New 
York Supreme Court, has been expelled from the 
Irish National Federation of America because 
while making an address as chairman at the re- 
cent banquet of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick he “ gave currency” (these are the words 
of the Federation’s resolution) “to the false- 
hood that England prevented a concert of Eu- 
ropean powers against this country at the out- 
break of the war with Spain,” and thus “at- 
tempted to mislead public opinion in America 
and misrepresent the attitude of Irish-Ameri- 
cans.” The Federation calls it “a falsehood” 
because of the “ positive and definite denials of 
our ministers to England, Germany, France and 
Russia, the Emperor of Germany and Count von 
Biilow.” 

....-Among those who were killed on the 26th 
ult. in the Philippines, at the capture of Ma- 
linta, was Col. Harry C. Egbert, of the Twenty- 
second Infantry, who had distinguished himself 
for bravery in the Civil War, in Indian wars 
and in the recent war with Spain, and was in 
the thickest of the fighting when he lost his life. 
He was wounded near the heart at the battle of 
San Juan Hill, but recovered to take command 
of his regiment at Manila as the successor of 
Colonel Wikoff. who was killed at Santiago. 
His son was a private in the regiment when the 
father was killed. On the following day, a very 
favorable report as to his character and military: 
attainments having been received from General 
Otis, the President appointed him a Second 
Lieutenant. 

...-At the time of the destruction of the 


> Windsor Hotel, when the attention of the pub- 


lic everywhere was drawn to the excellent man- 
agement of the New York Fire Department and 
the heroism and skill of the firemen trained 
under Chief Bonner, there was pending in the 
Legislature at Albany a bill, introduced in the 
interest of politicians in the city, designed to 
force this great master of firemen out of office! 
He has never meddled with politics, and under 
his direction the New York Fire Department has 
become the best in the world. The article 
which he contributed to THE INDEPENDENT last 
week shows how the men have been taught and 
drilled. And yet there were politicians trying 
to cut short Chief Bonner’s term of service, and 
Assemblyman Murphy, of Montgomery County, 
consented to introduce their bill. Since the 
Windsor fire the indignant protests of the press, 
the commercial organizations and the insurance 
companies have surely defeated the politicians’ 
purpose. 
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“Spring Unlocks 
The Flowers 


To paint the laughing soil.’’ Nature and 
people are much alike ; the former must have 
sunshine, the latter require pure blood to have 
perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures all 
blood troubles, It is to the human system 
what sunshine is to Nature. 





Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


SHADE ROLLER. 


A perfect article. No tacks re- 


quired. Notice name on roller 
hen 


EUROP 





De Potter's 
High-Class 
Tours. 

Mediterra- 


aay all parts of Central Europe; British 
Isles; also Norway. 


North 
Cape, Russia, etc. Variousand 
well-matured itineraries. Su — 
ductors, Select parties - May 6, 
June ro, June , and uly 4: ualled arrangements, 
yn cost, Py Worl ourist G Guide,’ ’ illust., free. 

» DE POTTER, 45 Broadway, New York, Dept B. 


Send for Circulars. 


Inclu- 





The Best in Use. 


E. Stebbins Mfg. Co., 
BRIGHTWOOD, MASS. 
C. S LOCKE & SMITH, 
103 West 37th St.,N Y., Agents. 


ROTECTLNEN 


—— catching cold after ex- jpe@ 
posure is i“ 


- 
fy 24% 
’ 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT by 


OF BEEF. A little in hot water, 
properly seasoned. makes a de= jf 
licious drink which gratefully } 
warms the system and restores 
the vitality. 


Genuine with Blue Signature: 











Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Oilatrial Ask = ae ang de Oiland see 
that the bottle -- a flat, oval ore - our name as pom, 
Notice the date in peforated eae at st bottom of the la! 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 








i, Cures While You Sleep, 


Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Catarrh & Colds. 


Hundreds of thousands, all over thes ~— 
use Cresolene—DO YOU? Wh ng 
Comat ont 0 Oreup cA’ Brae g fatally when nit 8 

‘et - 
mediate relief. Bold Ay ait dra zgists. Write for free 
booklet giving doctors’ testimonials and prices. * 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 68 Wall St., N. Y. 
Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., U. 8. Agents. 


Cex ESET E SESE SE STEIN ss 


rrh sufferers 























Peneae, NES awaiting claimants in ner aak, Legal search 
made for unclaimed estates and le eget 
TTO KEMPNER, Lawyer, World Building, N. ¥, 
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More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth 1 Pittsburgh Pa 





MARSHALL'S | 
CATARRH 


SNUFF 
ae ate 





PRACTICAL | f,+mers have dem- 











onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


D ARLI NG’S ANIMAL BONE 
FERTILIZERS 
They meet all requirements of field 
L. B. DARLING and garden crops and 
ait are the most 
FERTILIZER CO., 





Pawtucket, R.1. | ECONOMICAL 














as their name implies, 437 
‘give the form the ele- 
gance and com- 

fort of a glove. 


A Corset in which 
the figure is grace 
ful and stylish and 
over which the 
dress fits perfectly 


~ 


No other Corsets 
fit like them, for 
no others are 
made like them. 


Beautiful in their lines. ‘Exquisite in 
finish. Substantial in wear. THE IDEAL 
OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


For Sale by All Prominent Dealers, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 
345°347 Broadway, New York. 





sore EYES) ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 





House-Furnishing Goods, Gutlery, « 
e oe | yume and Glassware. 


Bath, Cel- 
aterials 


, Ham- 
: ital "Req- 
uisites; Afternoon Tea ettles, os ee Ma- 
chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, . & 


Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New York, or 
or the okey packed and delivered to any station within 100 miles 
of the cit 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Unexcelled 
Display 


of trimmed and untrimmed 


MILLINERY 


IMPORTED AND OF OUR 
OWN DESIGN. ATTRAC- 
TIVE AS TO CORRECT 
STYLE, BEST QUALITY 
AND PRICE... 





New York—14th St., near 6th Ave. 
Brooklyn—Fulton cor. Hoyt Sts. 
Paris—Rue Ambroise Thomas, 
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ARMSTRONG &@ McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
” —_ Pittsburgh. 

8 % 

DAVIS Pieeborgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. + 
ANCHOR 


} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 

UNION 
SOUTHERN) 
SHIPMAN } ~ 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


New York. 


St. Louis. 


MAN your experience with White Lead 
have you ever been troubled with 
cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 

faces, or have you ever heard of such trouble 
in the use of White Lead? 

Never; and these conditions were never 
known until the introduction of zinc white, 
‘combination lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 
the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 


whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 


—Mr. E. P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magazine.” 
Mr. Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs. 
Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N./. 





Philadelphia. 
MORLEY = Cieyeland. 
SALEM 


FR E E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
Salem, Mass. 


any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
Buffalo, folder showinz picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCKY Louisville. combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


SORNELL 





Send for free book- 
let and sample of 
these goods, which 
delight every 
house-keeper who 
appreciates luxury 
and economy in ta- 
ble service, and 
clean, comfortable, 
healthful beds. Sold 
by all first-class 
dry goods houses. 
Address Knitted 
Mattress Co., Can- 


Mention THE INDEPENDENT when writing. ton Junction, Mass. 


WHO PAYS THE DIFFERENCE 


Between our Price and the Agent’s and Dealers. 
You doif you buy Be them. You may be surprised to know that the differ- 





= 





ence amounts to about 30 percent. There is no real reason why you should 
be Zea We sell you Vehicles and Harness 
Pho oy largest tact f Vehiel 
Ne Marecs in the ‘world selling to rr ny Aen non 
X\ 4 \ vehicles and 65 styles of harness and ship them 
here for examination. You take no risk; 
Pn pe . f 1 No. ‘ing le Strap Col- 
Dead ene Re Gone eran aon ee ee ee een rete lee” and Hate  Haroeee 
$10; good as sells for $16. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG, CO., w. B. Pratt, Secy., Elkhart, Indiana. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDE PEND ENT, MARCH 30TH 


pay that amount in excess of our prices. You save it all when you deal with us, 
oA our factory at wholesale prices. We are 
mer exclusively. We make 170 styles of 
No. 72%—Stanh vids lemmas fenders, everything $0 fully warranted. You have the 
trated Catalogue—it’s free. Price, with nickel trimming? 

A R KI NV S 0 A P AY AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free, it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous’ 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 

¥5 Dr [SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book’ Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
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FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 


pr pecstres and interest allowed on balances subject t 
at 8 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia anc 

imore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 

eee ~~~ Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immedtat« 


NASSAU } and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 











WHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E.GIBSON. 45 Milk St.. Boston. Mase 


More than Savings Bank Interest? 
To Sell Land or Mortgages? 
00 YOU WA ITY INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH, 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 
NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, - -= . $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - . 3,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS. FIRMS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND ADMIN. 
ISTRATOR. TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND 
PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 








ARTS, ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
GERM a BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
LILECTIONS MADE. 
Panne BEERS: a OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL 
RTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OA KMAM President. 

N, JR. Vice: Presiden 

TUR ENBULL, 2 a Vice-President. 
RR ig 3-4 and Sec. 

AND. Asst. Treas. and Sec. 

Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 


Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
James N. Jarvie, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Walter G Oakman, 
nee? H. Brees, 

cK. Twombly, 

Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

Harry Payne Whitney. 





JOHN GAULT, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
George 8. Bowdoin, 
August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert osm 


ven, 
Oliver Harrenen, 
R. Somers Hayes, 


LONDON BRANCH: 
38 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 


and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, 

omned dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ 

— commercial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on 

ps wed subject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 

ry leals in American and other investment securiiles, 

ond offers its services as correspondent and financial agent to 
corporations, bankers and merchant. 


Bankers: 
par BA NK OF ENGLAND, 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK Limite 
THE NATIONAL ame nae BA ANE OF CNGLAND. 
R’S BANK, Limit 


Solicitors: 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee: 


snrave. JOHN FRASER, Chairman, 
DONALD C, HALDEMAN, 





N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLU3, - - | $2,750,000 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


GHT, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
ee He Rordnee. Asst. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Charles 8S. Fairchild John G. McCullough, 
William H. A pleton, ‘Edward Uhl 
bho lliam L. Strong, 
ames 
Witlia am F. Tuckley 


ees AW, Stearns 

Tran e 

M. oD. neGt Edmund D. Randolph 2 
Aldace F. Walker. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trustee, Admin- 
letrator, Guardian, n, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits mae * to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 
BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Our Customers 


28 YEARS tee teste. 


IOWA FARM LOAN MORTGAGES. 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
5 to 6 per cent. net. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 

John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 
Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 








$50,000 
CITY OF JERSEY CITY 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GOLD 4s. 


Dated April 1, 1898. Due April 1, 1928. Interest payable April 
land October1. Denomination $1,000. Price on arpl cation. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 19 Milk St., Boston. 





We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 


A. C. WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building. Philadelphia. Pa. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank 


of New York, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


The wx | Vaults of the Bank offer unrivaled advantages to 
owners of Bonds, Securities and other valuables for the safe 
keeping of the same, subject to their own control and readily and 
— y accessible to them 

No mse has been spared in hg construction to insure ab- 
solute safety under all circumstanc 

The access to the Vaults is out of public view and directly from 
the Banking Room, thus avoiding the publicity and hazard of a 
street entrance. 
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MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 


125TH ST. AND PARK AVE., N. Y. 


CAPITAL, 


SURPLUS, 





$250,000 


$50,000 


President, 
THOMAS L. WATT. 


Vice-President, 


EDWARD H. LANDON. 


Cashier, 


FRED'K W. LIVERMORE. 


Directors, 


THOS, L. WATT, 

WM. MORTON GRINNELL, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 

W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 
HERMANN OELRICHS 
GEO. B. BROWN, 

JESSE G. KEYS, 


EDWARD E. POOR, 

JOHN McoQUADE, 

HENRY MARQUAND, 
HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 
GEORGE 8S. HART, 
THOMAS H. NEWMAN, 
FRED’K W. LIVERMORE, 


EDWARD H. LANDON, 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
JOHN E. BORNE, 

SYDNEY DILLON RIPLEY, 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, 
AARON 8, THOMAS, 
FRANK RUSSAK,. 


. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


S. S. Spalding, Supt. 





United States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$ 1 2,000,000. 


This Company js a@ legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Com- 
pany a convenient depository for money. 

JouN A, STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, 48sistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wm. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 

JOuN S. KENNEDY, 

D. O. MILLs, 

LEwis Cass LEDYARD. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CRos3yY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
Wa. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E, ORR. 
WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 








Government 4%? 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot eeetahee 
Steam and Street Railw: 

PPRAISEMENTS MADE OR UOTATIONS * FURNISHED 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 
SECURITIES, 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAO ST.(Bank ef Commerce Building), N.Y. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA, 
at the close of business on the 30th day of March, 1899 : 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... 
Overdrafts 
on Ker trust companies, banks, bankers and 
Tro 


United States legal tenders and circulating notes 
of national banks. 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills sand checks for the next day’s 
exchanges 
Other items carried as cash 


LIABILITIES. 


posito 
Due So banks, bankers, ey and 


savings bankS............0.+s0++ Goseeco evens cplentens 17,311,279 88 
Unpaid dividends 1,944 00 


$49,367,360 57 
State of New baa County of New York, ss 
WILLIAM PERKINS, President, “and ALES M. 
BENNET, Cashier of the Bank of America ocated 
and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, , “ihe Chey of 
New York, in said Sa being duly sworn,each for himself, 
says that the foregoing rtis true and correct in all re spects, 
to the best of his ote’ ge and belief, and they further s say that 
the usual business of said Bank has been ey at the loca- 
tion required by the banking law on , Laws of 1892), and 
not elsewhere; and that the above re is made in comp. fance 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, ~ 
designating the 30th or of March, 1899, as the day on which 
such report shall be made. 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
ist day of April, 1899, before me. 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 


[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public No. 37. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886, 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 














+e 
X11 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 








MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets...................-.. $8,000,000 


Offers gs per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
mecticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TBES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Wm. Cossitt Cone & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
44 BROAD STRKEKT, NEW YORK. 
We have just issued a special report on 
REFERRED sTOUC ° 


KS 
It will be furnished free upon application in person or by letter 
at our officer 








DIVIDENDS. 





THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer, 
Cuicaao, March 17th, 1899. 


A dividend of ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
($1.25) PER SHARE will be = May ist next to the share- 





F. EK. HAYNE, Treasurer. 





DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN 
RAILRVUAD COMPANY. 


New YorK, March 30, 1899. 
A dividend of ONE AND THRE«r-QUARTERS PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this Company will be ~~ April 20th, 1899. 
fransfer Ks will close at3 p.m, April 7th,and reopen April 


20th, 1899. 
FREDK. H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R.R. CO 
Coupons due April ist, 1899, on the Pacific 
Extension Bonds of this Company will be paid on and after that 


date upon presentation at the cfice of the Central Trust Company, 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 





F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer: 





THE GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New Yeork. 
‘The 183d Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend, 
N YorK, March 29, 1899. 
The Directors of this bank have this day declared a dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT., and an extra dividend of ONE PER CENT 


free of tax, payable on and after April 6th proximo. The transfer 
books will remain closed —_ that date 


AMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY. 


Boston, Marcn 15th, 1899. 
A dividend of THREK DOLLARS per share will be paid on 
Sitarday, April 15th, 1899. to stockholders of record at the clese 
of business on Friday, March 31st, 1899. 


The transfer bonks will be closed from April ist to April 14th, 


1899, both days included. 
WILLIAM R DRIVER, 
Treasurer. 








ELECTION. ~ 


THE NEW. ORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Notice is hereby given that the Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company, 
for theelection of directors and other general purposes, will be 
held at 9o’clock a.m., on bean mane ge Pe ay 3d, 1899, at the Com- 

ri) 


C. F. COX, Secretary. 





a.m., 
pany’s principal office, in Cleveland, 


INSURANCE. 
1851 ; 1899 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1899............... $22,035,448 27 
LIA BILITIES.......+....0..c00cccceeeceees 30° 75,945 11 
SI a... cc-ccce, eoccecessiuus 1;959:503 16 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1899. 








ABSETS. .... 2... cc cccccceccccecceece seeeeeee 814,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES. ..........cecccceececcceeeees 13,245,410 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarantee 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 ‘Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





Commercial Union... 
“ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CLIMITED) 


OF LONDON 
COR. PINE AND WILLIAM STS. 
New York. 


We Generally Forget 


that we are in jeopardy every minute of every hour 
from some unknown, unseen source. It may be a 
trolley car which will carry us out of this life without 
warning. Would it not strike the average man of or- 
dinary common sense that he should have a policy of life 
insurance and be on the safe side? The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. of New York are ready to provide 
against exigencies and will send their literature upon 
request, 














ands o EL ~ ©] ee ao) 


~ 
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- « - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 31st December. 1898 . . 

Premiums On Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1898 . . Cie SPR. 


$3,056,555 08 
1,238,340 83 


Total Marine Premiums - $4,204,805 91 


Premiums markeé off from 1st January, 
1898, to 3ist December, 188. . . - $3,327,340 07 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvuges, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and gee toe New York Stock: 
City Banks and other Stocks . . . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimatedat ......4.2.. 2 899,931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . . 956,161 43 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay losses under policies payable in 
foreign countries ..... 


229 793 36 
Cashin Bank . . 


184,007 78 
$10,874,923 22 


ote "eo? » 


ot 2 2 «se 6 cs 


Amount .... 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
tanya pa on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
repeeeeneeeeran: on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, aad cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the p aad ending 3ist 
December, 1898, for which certificates will be issued on 
and atter Tuesday, the second of May next. - 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
GEORGE H. MACY, 


. DOD 
EVERuTT FRAZAR, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
HORACE GRAY, 

ANSON W. HARD 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A.A. RAVEN, President. 

F. 4. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice=Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREBT, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Newspaper. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: $2.00 a year or at that 
rate for aay part of a year. le Cooies, 5 Cents. 
Single — over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 





ILL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB 





Do you know what Com- 
panies you are insured ine 


In case of fire your poli- 
“cies are equivalent to a 
check on a bank. Better 
look your policies over 
and satisfy yourself that 
you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for 
the rate you pay..... 


Ask fora Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute 
indemnity at fair rates... . 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


Continental Fire Ins. Co., 


* 46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
«Insure in an American Company.” 





1850—— THE —— 1899 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All Policies now issued by this Company contain the following 
clause: 


“e ear from the date of issue the liability of 
the eae under this policy shall not be rometes ; 
1898 the Com made material increase in in- 
aan aia and pian ay ber can thus claim a substantial 
gain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
pyrene d ae ae ara ishi to represent this Com 
Active and successfu nts, wishin : ° 
fate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
Prewt Ment, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
. OFFICERS. 
H. BURFORD : -Presi¢ en 
Coon ee TILLTAMS. abgcenbescapandeesisus «ee -Vice Kae 
3 P. F 
Presi¢ 

















© MLUNDN 2... ccwcsccceersene weet eeeeeeseeee 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


1. G. WILLIAMS. ....000 encessereeeee Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
So Ce aay asd Praia Nat Bane 
FAM BR. PLUM. sccccescees ce-ecececceceeeees pnever sees sol @OUbeR. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 








All you have guessed about_ life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
‘¢ How and Why,’’ issued by the 
Penn Mutvat LIFE, 921-3-5 





AGE. 


Chestnut Street, Phila. SEI. 
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Re 


Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
HENRY B. STOKES, President 


THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


PAID-UP VALUES 
AND 


LOANS AT 5% 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 








BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, - - Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1851 
The definite surrender values in cash, or paid-up insurance, 
Cae awe MASSACHUSETTS | nv NeFORFEIT- 
in accordance with which all policies of = 
BERKSHIRE are issued, the solid financial Canaitise of the com- 
pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal polices, 
and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE a most des rs le commode ie for the policyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates ad 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
General Agent and Manager for New York and New Jersey 


253 Broadway, cor. Murray St. == :NEW YORK. 








New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - = 
LIABILITIES 


Boston, Mass. 


$28,109,073.59 
25,816,738.19 


$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid. 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 
“Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 
WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y, 


7 the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, 
Secretary. 





1899 ‘FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 


Capital Stock, all —_ 6 9.000 ° 

Re-Insurance Rese 1,.752,41 

Unsettled Losses and other claims id #3) 4 
529,707 


Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1899.. --- 84,642,499 73 
JAMES NICHOLS, "President. 
G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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A WISE POLICY. 


The most far-sighted men—those, too, of wide experience and trained intelligence in questions 
of investment—have long been convinced of the great desirability of life insurance. Certain of 
them, however, have thought it not wholly wise that a considerable sum of money should be 
given suddenly into the keeping of those who often are wholly inexperienced in business and 
the proper handling of large sums. Recognizing the force of this contention, the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York offers to the public in its Continuous Income Debenture Policy 
a contract which at once embodies the benefits of sound insurance and at the same time 
offers no such chance of loss as might occur thro’ unwise placing of the sum insured. This 
policy provides a life income for a surviving wife, secures a like definite income to her children, 
finally, at a time when it may presumably be done in the greatest safety, returning to them the 
entire sum originally insured. It is an income-producing estate, and the safest asset a man can 
leave those who survive him. 

“A five per cent. life annuity to the wife on the total amount insured, and at her death 
either an annuity of three and one-half per cent. continued to the children or the payment of 
the entire principal sum to the child or children named as residuary beneficiaries.” These are 
the simple and, at the same time, great advantages obtainable under this pledge of faith and 
security of the great Company. Further privileges, options and benefits are included, to be sure, 
as under all the Company’s contracts, but its greatest and most important value consists in this 
intermediary trust during the life of the wife, and at her death the reversion of that trust for 
annuity purposes or the payment of the full amount to the surviving beneficiaries. 

No policy containing such provisions can be had elsewhere, nor is there any contract which 
in intrinsic value can in any way compare with this—for this is based on the vast resources 
and unassailable record of the company whose past has been the most brilliant and creditable in 
all insurance history, and whose present standing places it so far in the lead of all competitors 
—The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
‘ PHILADELPHIA. 
= Eighty-Ninth 
Annual see 


Cash copinel.., eoesee > ee y 
serve fer re-insurance “and ail other Claims. is eS 1 ve , 
Surplus over rail Liabilities 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 189............. $2,710,7 m a7 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


the LIVERPOOL ana 
LONDON ana GLOBE J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Insurance Company. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


— of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1899, 
ASSE' $2.2 mo) fy . B. 
LIAB Abe 2837.96 Si. B.S F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
SUR 8s 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 wissen ST. J. B. PIERCE,'Secretary and Treasurer 
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EILL’S 


BUY “LA VIDA” CORSETS! 


You'll find them more satisfactory than any other gored corset made, imported or domestic. 
We have handled imported corsets for years, but lately we have been convinced 
that we could give our patrons more satisfaction by selling them 


AN AMERICAN MADE CORSET 
constructed on French Ideas and of French Materials, but to fit American figures (the 
best in the world), so we made arrangements with the most prominent manufacturer in 
the trade to carry out our ideas and supply us with what we believe to be 


THE BEST CORSET FOR AMERICAN WOMEN, 


** LA Wigaac."* 


The customs duty on the high grade made up French corset is from Forty to Eighty 
per cent. This you save by buying “LA VIDA.” 

We direct special attention to our new Spring Models in the Straight Front and Long 
Waist and Long Hip Effects. Drop in and take the elevator to the second floor—yovu'll 
find an expert fitter in attendance. 


_ Sixth Avenue 2oth to aist Street, New York. 
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P*BLICKLET’ * 
Ne? 
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‘‘Writing his Correspondence 
at 40 Miles an Hour,’’ 





On a Blickensderfer Typewriter, which has a 
full keyboard of 84 characters, weighs only six 


pounds, and no trouble to carry. No. 5 $35.00; 
No. 7 $50.00. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANFG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


2 Broadway - Chestnut & 10th St —— 
179 Fink Ave. }N. ¥. 145 La Salle St., Chicago. 

















